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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WHERE    TO    STAY    AT  GODALMING. 


Tel.  No.  13. 


ANGEL" 


COMMERCIAL  AND  FAMILY  HOTEL, 
 HIGH   STREET,  GODALMING. 


The  above  Hotel  will  be  found  replete  with  every  accom- 
modation and  comfort,  and  to  Families  visiting  the 
Neighbourhood  the  Proprietor  respectfully  submits  that 
his  terms  will  prove  exceedingly  advantageous  and 
reasonable.  The  Stabling  is  of  the  most  modern  and 
improved  character.  The  Carriages  and  Horses  used  for 
hire  are  far  superior  to  the  general  run,  and  the  Stud 
of  Horses  kept  for  sale  would  be  very  difficult  to 
match,  many  having  taken  prizes  at  the  different  shows. 


Deanery  House'' 


PRIVATE  HOTEL,  CHURCH  STREET, 
 GODALMING,  SURREY. 


The  Hotel  is  fitted  with  the  latest  sanitary  arrangements,  and  has  been 
 newly  furnished  throughout  by  Druce  &  Co.,  London.   


A  GOOD 
BILLIARD  ROOM. 


JOHN  J.  TAYLOR, 
Proprietor. 


Tel.  No.  13. 


Spacious  Dining,  Drawing,  and 

  Smoking  Rooms.   

Large  Garden.      Tennis  Court. 


JOHN  J.   TAYLOR,  Proprietor. 
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WHERE 

TO   SHOP   AT  GODALMING. 

THE 

Branches: 
109  High  Street, 
Oodalming 

Manor  Road, 
Farncombe. 

Hindhead. 

Boroudi) 
Stores, 

QODALMINQ. 

CHARLES  BURGESS, 

PROPRIETOR. 

Branches : 
Haslemere. 

Liphook. 

Guildford. 

Shottermiil. 

Departments : 

GROCERY  BEEF 
FRUIT  &  VEGETABLES  MUTTON 
PATENT  MEDICINES  PORK 
WINES  &  SPIRITS  VEAL 
PROVISIONS  etc. 

FISH 

POULTRY 
QAME 
ICE 
etc. 

0 

Z 

« 

IMPORTANT ! 

General  Orders  Executed  at  Prices 
compiled  from  any  London  or  Local 
List  on  same  terms  as  List  Selected* 

Quality  of  all   Goods  Guaranteed* 
Orders  solicited  and  Promptly 
Despatched* 

3 

z 

0 

■ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WHERE   TO   SHOP   AT  GODALMING. 

J. 

H.  Mather, 

Pharmacist, 

High  Street, 

GODALMING. 

Special 

attention  is  given  to                           Telephone  : 

the  Dispensing  of  Medicines.  0198. 

COLLIER,  SON  &  SPARKES 

Auctioneers,  Surveyors 

Land  and  Estate  Agents 

88 

HIQH  STREET,  GODALMING 

Sales  of  Property,  Farming  Stock,  Timber,  and 

Furniture  conducted. 
Valuations  made  for  Estate  Duty,  Mortgage 

and  Tenant  Right. 
Rents  Collected,  and  the  General  Manage- 
ment of  Property  undertaken. 

Telephone  No.  2. 

Telegrams:                                           Branch  Offices: 

"^t;a!Sn:S°asfimiri:"       HASLEMERE  &  LIPHOOK. 

"Auction,  Llphook." 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 


V 


WHERE   TO   SHOP   AT  GODALMING. 


Corling,  Gill  s  Carling, 

LIMITED. 


FURNISHING,  AGRICULTURAL, 
BUILDERS'  AND  GENERAL 
 —  IRONMONGERS.  


Garden  Requisites. 
Croquet.  Tennis. 

Repairs  of  every  descrip- 
tion promptly  executed  by 
competent  workmen. 

INCANDESCENT  — 
GAS  AND  ELECTRIC 
—  LIGHT  FITTERS.— 

Eagle  and  other  Ranges. 

TEL.  6.      TELEGRAMS  :  "  CARLINC,  GODALMING." 


101 


High  street,  Godolming 

AND  AT  GUILDFORD. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WHERE   TO    SHOP   AT  GODALMING. 


Established  Nearly  Half  a  Century. 

F.  CHAMBERLIN  &  SONS 

Upholsterers,  Cabinet  Makers,  House  Decorators 
 and  Complete  House  Furnishers,  

14  &  20  HIGH  ST.,  GEORGE  ST.  and 
—  POUND  LANE,  GODALMING.  — 

Repairs  and  Renovations  in  all  Departments 
  by  a  Staff  of  Competent  Workmen.  

HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS  TO  AND  FROM  ALL  PARTS. 

Warehousing  at  Moderate  Charges.  Special 
attention  given  to  Bedding  and  Window 
 Blind  Departments.  

Telephone  0194.  Telegrams:  "CHAMBERLINS,  GODALMING." 


HIERATICA. 


HIERATIGA 
HIERATICA 
HIERATIGA 
HIERATIGA 
HIERATIGA 
HIERATIGA 
HIERATIGA 
HIERATIGA 


THE    BEST   MATERIAL   FOR   NOTE  PAPER. 

THE  ANCIENT  WRITING  PAPER  OF  THE 
PRIESTS. 

A   VEGETABLE  PARCHMENT. 
Hard  &  smooth  surface,  delightful  to  write  upon. 
For  private  correspondence,  5  quires,  note  size, 
Is.    Large  note,  5  quires,  Is.  6d.,    Albert  size.  Is. 
Thin  for  foreign  correspondence,  ruled,  5  quizes,  Is. 
Envelopes  to  match  all  above  sizes,  Is.  100. 
For  sermons,  ruled  or  plain,  5  quires.  Is.  6d. 
Cabinet  Boxes  Note  Paper  and  Envelopes,  Is. 
Each  sheet  is  water-marked  "HIERATICA." 
Each  envelope  is  stamped  under  flap. 
No  other  genuine.      Reject  substitutes. 

MAY  BE  HAD  OF 

R.  B.  STEDMAW,  ^r^S- 

33  High  Street,  Godalmlng. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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WHERE    TO    SHOP   AT  GODALMING. 

R.  A.  ROBERTSON, 

Ladies'  Outfitter, 

CHIC 

HIGH   STREET,  MILLINERY. 

Godalming* 


HIGH.CLASS 

Dressmaking. 


DAINTY 
BLOUSES  & 

NECK-        X  GOWNS  Tastefully  Made,  and  Fit 

WEAR     X  Guaranteed  at  MODERATE  COSTS. 


PATTERNS  and  ESTIMATES  on  Application. 


Thomas  Rea, 

Family  Butcher, 

84  High  Street, 
GODALMING. 


Telephone  :  0178.  Bcst  English  Meat  only* 
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AOVf^KTISFMENTS 


The  Homeland  Reference 
=  Books.  ===== 


VOL.  1. 

Where     to     Live     Round  London. 

SOUTHERN  SIDE 

An  ABC  Guide  for  the  House  Hunter,  containing 
Practical  Information,  vSeason  Ticket  Rates,  Price  of  Gas, 
Local  Rates,  vSubsoils.  Altitude,  vSchools,  &c.,  &c.,  of 
upwards  of  90  Towns  and  Districts  on  the  vSouth  side  of 
London.  P'ully  Illustrated,  Cloth  Boards,  with  (yeological 
Map,  in  colours,  2/6  nett.    Paper  Cover,  without  ?ilap,  I/-. 


VOL.  2. 

Where     to     Live     Round  London. 

NORTHERN  SIDE. 

A  similar  volume,  dealing  with  the  Northern  side  of  the 
IMetropolis.  Price,  Cloth  Boards,  with  Geological  Map.  in 
colours,  2/6  nett. 


*•  It  is  often  a  nuich  debated  point  as  to  what  district  ronnd  r,ondon 

shonld  be  selected  in  which  to  live  The  difficulty  has  been  to 

obtain  the  practical  advice  and  information  which  would   assist  the 

encjuirer  A  work  which  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  in  this 

respect  is  "Where  to  Live  round  London.  "  .... 

The  coloured  Geological  l\Iap.  which  accompanies  the  volume,  shows 
the  character  of  the  subsoils  and  supplements  the  article  on  the  geology 
and  subsoils  of  the  country  on  the  vSouthern  side  of  London,  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Shrtibsole,  F.G.S.,  whose  work  is  always  interesting  anii 
understandable  to  the  la}'-  mind.''— /^stnfes  Gazette. 

"vSeveral  good  illustrations  of  typical  scenes,  complete  a  veiy  helpful 
and  informing  volume."  —  The  Bookseller. 

"Carefully  compiled,  most  practical  :  deserves  the  attention  of  all  who 
wish  to  reside  in  the  country  around  the  Metropolis." — The  Queen, 

"Anyone  who  is  house  hunting  will  find  a  host  of  authoritative 
information  in  this  volume— Rent,  Rates,  Scenery,  Amusements,  Train 
Sei-\ice — the  result  a  really  practical  guide.'' — The  Ladys  Pictorial. 

"  A  book  full  of  items  of  interest  to  those  seeking  information  concerning 
districts  near  Londou  is  "Where  to  Live  round  London,'"  publi.-hed  b}- 
the  Homeland  Association,  Ltd.,  at  half-a-crown.  It  is  neatly  bound  and 
charmingly  illustrated,  besides  having  several  useful  mai)S.  The  in- 
formation is  of  that  practical  kind  which  appeals  to  a  very  large  class, 
and  while  being  entirely  comprehensive,  is  arranged  in  a  singularly 
conci.se  form.  For  instance,  full  details  concerning  rents,  rates  and  soil 
are  given  and  there  are  also  i)a:  ticulars  of  railway  arrangements,  schools, 
places  of  worship,  shops  and  clubs." — ihe  Lady. 
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WHERE   TO    SHOP   AT  GODALMING. 


J.  C.  WITHERS  6  CO. 

(LATE  ALLDEN  BROS.) 

HATCH  MILLS  AND 
66    HIGH  STREET 

=GODALMING= 


==  MIllERS,  = 
CORN  MERCHANTS.  SEEDSMEN 
AND  FORAGE  CONTRACTORS. 


AGENTS  FOR 
MOLASSINE  MEAL 
SPRATT'S  SPECIALITIES 
ARMITAGE'S   CHICKEN  FOOD 
THORLEY'S  FOOD 

ETC.,  ETC. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Godalming  Sanitary 
Steam  Laundry  Co. 

LIMITED. 

Established  in  1884. 


SPECIAL  FEATURES. 

Situated  in  the  Country. 

Plentiful  supply  of  spring  water  on  the 
site. 

Work  done  under  thoroughly  Hygienic 
conditions. 


DEPARTMENTS  : 

HIGH    CLASS    LAUNDRY  WORK 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

FRENCH  DRY  CLEANING  &  DYEING 
CARPET    BEATING   &  CLEANING 


Collection  &  deli- 
very by  our  own 
Vans  throughout 
the  district. 


Telephone  No.  9  1 
Telegrams,  -Linen."  /  Godalming. 


Price    Lists  and 
full  particulars  on 
application  to  the 
Manageress. 


Office  and  Works : 
LANGHAM,  GODALMING. 


MAYBURY     LAUNDRY,  WOKING. 

Telephone  56, 


ORDNANCE  SURVEY  MAP  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
ROUND  QODALMINQ. 

(Scale  of  One  Inch  to  One  Statute  Mile.) 


WHERE  TO  SHOP  AT  GODALMING. 


W.  T.  PITCHERS,  IM. 

TAILORS 

  AND   

HOSIERS. 

Speciality : 

LIVERIES  AND  MOTOR  WEAR. 


Agents  for  Burberrys'  Rainproof  Goods, 
Christy's  and  Lincoln  and  Bennett's  Hats. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  CHARTERHOUSE  SWEATER. 

High  street,  Godolming. 


TELEGRAMSi    "CROWE,  GUILDFORD."  TELEPHONE  No.  0192. 

Arthur  E.  Crowe,  F.A.L, 

ilucrioneer.  Valuer.  Suri^epon  Rouse  and  €$tate  ilgem. 

OPPOSITE   THE   JUNCTION,  GUILDFORD. 

LOCAL  CORRESPONDENT  FOR  MESSRS.  HAMPTON  &  SONS,  OF  COCKSPUR  STREET,  S.W. 

A    r  having  resided  at  Guildford  for  sixteen  years,  and  having  had  to  deal  with  the  exchange  and 

r\.  ILi.  V/.  letting  of  the  principal  properties  in  the  district,  is  in  a  position  to  give  owners  and  appli- 
cants the  most  reliable  information  as  to  the  available  properties,  and  also  a  sound  opinion  as  to  their  value. 

Unfurnished  Properties  to  be  Let  or  Sold  at  Godalming,  Witley,  Haslemere,  Pctcrsfield,  Farnham, 
Farnborough,  Woking,  Shalford,  Albury,  Shcrc,  Cranleigh,  Ewhurst,  and  Dorking.  Also  Furnished  Houses 
in  the  same  district  to  be  Let  for  the  summer  or  year.    Full  particulars  on  application. 

VALUATIONS   FOR    PROBATE    AND  TRANSFER. 

SALES  OF  PROPERTIES  at  "The  Mart,"  Tokenhouse  Yard,  every  month, 
  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  HAMPTON  &  SONS.   


Furniture    and   Property  Sales    in   the    Country    by  arrangements* 


Offices:   OPPOSITE  THE  JUNCTION  STATION,  GUILDFORD. 
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WHERE  TO  SHOP  AT  GODALMING. 


W.  T.  PITCHERS,  ltd. 

TAILORS 

  AND   

HOSIERS. 

Speciality  i 

LIVERIES  AND  MOTOR  WEAR. 


Agents  for  Burberrys'  Rainproof  Goods, 
Christy's  and  Lincoln  and  Bennett's  Hats. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  CHARTERHOUSE  SWEATER. 


High  Street,  Godalming. 


G(  )1 'A  l.M  1  Ni ;  WITH  ITS  Surroundings. 


/ 


From  a  Drnu  iu^]     THE   MARKET   HOUSE,  GODALM I NG.       [by  Gordon  Honu- 
From  Church  Street. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE. 


With  a  view  to  making  future  Editions  of  this  Hand- 
book as  accurate  and  comprehensive  as  possible, 
suggestions  for  its  improvement  are  cordially 
invited.  If  sent  to  the  editor,  care  of  The  Home- 
land Association,  Association  House,  22  Bride  Lane, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  E.G.,  they  will  be  gratefully 
acknowledged. 


COPYRIGHT. 

This  Book  as  a  whole,  with  its  Contents,  both 
Literary  and  Pictorial,  is  Copyrighted  in  Great 
Britain. 


ADVERTISING. 

Local. — Terms  for  advertising  in  future  issues  of 
the  Godalming  Handbook  will  be  forwarded  on 
application  to  the  General  Manager  of  the  Home- 
land Association  at  the  above  address. 

General. — Contracts  for  the  insertion  of  advertise- 
ments through  the  whole  series  of  the  Homeland 
Handbooks,  50  volumes,  can  be  arranged  on 
application  to  the  General  Manager. 


The  Publishers'  Address  to  the  Reader. 


This  little  volume  forms  one  of  the  Homeland  Hand- 
books, a  series  founded  in  1897,  with  a  view  of 
providing  adequate  information  respecting  special 
localities  and  districts.  They  are  issued  at  popular 
prices,  and  contain  everything  likely  to  interest  the 
intelligent  visitor  regarding  the  History,  Traditions, 
Worthies,  and  Antiquities  of  the  neighbourhoods  with 
which  they  deal. 

In  each  case  the  book  is  written  by  a  qualified 
Author,  with  special  local  knowledge. 

Other  Volumes  in  the  Series  likely  to  interest  the 
reader  of  this  book  are  as  follows  : — 


Guildford        ...  ... 

Haslemere  and  Hindhead 
Farnham 

Reigate  and  Redhill 
Woking  and  Ripley 
Dorking  and  Leatherhead 
Horsham 


CLOTH. 
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A  full  list  will  he  found  on  p.  xviii  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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PREFACE    TO    THE    SECOND  EDITION. 


In  the  preparation  for  the  press  of  the  new  edition  of 
this  little  volume  I  am  indebted  to  many  residents  near 
and  in  Godalmin^'  for  their  kindness  in  helping  me  with 
the  revision. 

I  must  particularly  thank  Mr.  Henry  C.  Maiden,  J. P., 
Mr.  Percy  Woods,  C.B.,  and  the  Headmaster  of 
Charterhouse  for  the  great  trouble  that  they  have  taken 
in  supplying  me  with  additional  notes. 

PRESCOTT  ROW. 

Waddon,  Surrey. 

May,  1906. 


*DON'TS'  FOR  PICNIC  PARTIES. 


The  Council  of  the  Selborne  Society  urgently 
requests  visitors  to  treat  the  country  they  are 
visiting  with  the  reverence  due  to  natural 
beauty. 

DON'T  gather  such  quantities  of  wild  flowers 
and  ferns  that  before  the  day  is  over 
you  are  obliged  to  throw^  them  away 
on  the  roadside.  By  such  gathering 
you  injure  the  flora  of  the  district,  and 
you  take  away  pleasures  from  many 
people  who  like  to  see  flowers  and 
ferns  growing  in  their  native  haunts. 

DON'T  disturb  the  birds  in  their  breeding 
season. 

DON'T  litter  the  places  visited  with  waste 
papers  or  torn  letters. 

DON 'T  leave  empty  bottles  and  other  d6bris  of 
your  picnic  to  vulgarise  the  spots,  the 
scenery  of  which  you  have  been 
enjoying. 


GODALMING 


AND  ITS  SURROUNDINGS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


GODALMING    PAST   AND  PRESENT. 

The  picturesque  and  ancient  town  of  Godalming  lies 
iji  a  valley  overlooked  on  all  sides  by  steep  wooded 
hills.  It  is  four  miles  south  of  Guildford,  the  capital 
of  Surrey,  and  exactly  34^  miles  from  London  by  the 
London  and  South  Western  Railway. 

Express  trains  run  on  the  two  main  routes  from 
Waterloo.    The  old  main  line  is  via  Sur- 
By  Rail,   biton,  Woking   and   Ciuildford,   while  the 
newer  line  leaves  the  old  one  just  beyond 
Surbiton  and  runs  through  Oxshott,  Effingham,  Horsley 
and  Guildford.    There  is  now  a  station  at  Earncombe, 
opened  a  few  years  ago,  which  is  more  convenient  than 
Godalming  for  the  Charterhouse. 

Concerning  the  roads  from  London,  there  are  three — 
the  Ripley  road,  the  Epsom  and  Leather- 
By  Road,   head    road    through    Guildford,    and  the 
Brighton  road  as  far  as  Reigate,  and  then 
via  Betchworth,  Dorking,  Shere  and  Albury. 

Of  the  three  the  Ripley  way  is  the  most  direct,  being 
just  32  miles  from  London.  By  way  of  Leatherhead 
the  distance  is  lengthened  by  two  or  three  miles,  and 
going  through  Reigate  makes  the  distance  nearly  40 
miles.  All  three  roads  have  charms  of  their  own, 
the  country  in  each  case  being  exceedingly  beautiful. 
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Just  where  the  chalky  W'ey  "  of  Pope,  emerging- 
from  the  rather  narrow  sandstone  valley  which  is  now 
overlooked  by  the  towers  of  the  modern  Charterhouse, 
changes  its  course  sharply  from  east  to  north,  and  sets 
its  face  for  the  first  time  in  earnest  in  the  direction 
of  its  ultimate  destination  in     Tamise  ripe  "  at  Wey- 

bridge — there,  by 
the  side  of  the 
rich,  deep  water 
meadows,  in  a 
position  of  sin- 
gular loveliness, 
shut  in  and  se- 
cluded by  abrupt 
and  richly-draped 
hills,  lies  the  old- 
fashioned  b  o  r- 
ough  of  Godal- 
ming — a  haunt 
of  ancient  peace" 
— a  strangely  pic- 
turesque cluster 
of  warm,  red-tiled 
roofs,  surmount- 
ed by  almost  the 
only  genuine 
ancient  spire  to 
be  found  through- 
out   the  length 

Looking  over  Godalming  from  Holloway  Hill.  breadth  of 

Surrey.  Other 

vSurrey  churches  ha\'e  little  spirelets — AMtley,  Nutfield, 
Chelsham,  and  others — but  none  that  we  can  think  of, 
unless  it  be  Ash,  has  anything  to  compare  with  this 
soaring  spire  at  Godalming. 

Godalming  is  a  town  of  ancient  history.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  will  of  ^Alfred  the  Great  in  the 
year  a.d.  900,  by  which  it  was  given  by  that  monarch, 
together  with  his  manors  of  Guildford  and 
Stemingham  (?  Steyning,  in  Sussex),  to  his  nephew 
Aethelwald. 
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The  name,  of  course,  goes  back  even  further — per- 
haps the  riverside  meadow,"  or 
Derivation  ing,"  of  some  Saxon  Godelm.  Ing," 
of  the  name  in  this  sense,  is  still  common  in  the 
Godalming.  North,  as  Wigglesworth-''  ings  "  and 
Preston-"  ings,"  on  either  side  of  the 
Ribble,  below^  Settle,  in  Yorkshire.  It  also  occurs  with 
some  frequency  in  Essex.  Ingatestone,  for  instance, 
is  the  ing  "  at  the  Roman  milestone;  Margaretting, 
St.  Margaret's-''  ing;  "  and  so  on  in  other  examples. 
It  is  possible,  however — and  there  are  some  who  hold, 
more  probable — that  we  have  here  the  ing  " — more 
common  in  the  middle  of  place-names — which  is  fre- 
quently supposed  to  indicate  an  old  Saxon  mark  " — 
in  Beddington,  for  instance,  in  Chiddingfold,  and  in 
Billingshurst,  it  probably  has  reference  to  a  ton  " 
of  the  Bedingas ;  a  fold  "  of  the  Chiddingas  ;  and  a 
"  hurst,"  or  clearing  in  the  wood,  of  the  Billingas. 
But  these  obscure  subjects  we  must  leave  to  the  learned 
in  general,  and  to  Canon  Isaac  Taylor  in  particular. 

The  old  stone^  bridge  that  originally  spanned  the 
river  at  Godalming,  at  the  entrance  to 
The  Bridge,  the  town  from  the  north,  was  possibly 
one  of  those  charming  old  stone  structures 
which  may  still  be  seen  over  the  Wey  at  Hashing, 
Tilford,  and  other  places.  It  was  formerly  described 
in  the  rolls  of  the  manor,  and  in  other  legal  documents, 
as  the  East  Bridge ;  but  it  was  also  known  as  the 

Bishop's  Bridge,"  probably  because  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor — for  many  generations  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury — to  keep  it  in  proper  repair.  The 
latter  obligation  suggests  an  explanation  to  an  other- 
wise inexplicable  fact — that  the  bridge  was  closed 
against  every  kind  of  vehicular  traffic  except  when 
floods  rendered  the  adjacent  ford  impassable.  This 
great  inconvenience  was  remedied  under  the  provisions 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1782,  by  which  the 
private  bridges  at  (lodalming,  Cobham,  and  Leather- 
head  were  to  be  rebuilt,   made  free  and  open,  and 


*Symmes  in  his  manuscript  collection  for  Surrey  states  that  there  was  in  his 
time  a  stone  bridg-e  at  Godalming. 
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thenceforth  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  county. 
All  these  three  bridges  are  obviously  from  the  designs 
of  a  single  architect,  and  all  are  picturesque  red-brick 
structures.  A  feature  in  all  is  the  curious  semicircular 
recesses  suspended  on  brackets  over  the  r  .ver.  That 
at  Leatherhead  is  the  largest  and  most  imposing ;  that 
at  Godalming  perhaps  the  least  important.  Leaning 
over  the  eastern  parapet  of  this  bridge  we  may  enjoy 
a  beautiful  view  across  the  flat  water-meadows — yellow 
in  spring  with  innumerable  marsh-marigolds — away  to 
the  distant  shrine  of  St.  Martha's  Chapel. 

By  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  thirty-third 
year  of  George  II.,  the  navigation  of 
River  Wey.  the  Wey  was  extended  hither  from  Guild- 
ford, chiefly  by  means  of  the  old  river 
channel  and  partly  by  newly-constructed  waterways. 
The  work  is  said  to  have  occupied  several  years. 
Among  the  local  industrial  concerns  connected  with  the 
River  Wey  mav  be  mentioned  the  large  flock-mill  at 
Hashing,  and  the  extensive  manufactory  for  the  pre- 
paration of  oiled  leather  at  Westbrook.  Formerly  there 
was  also  a  paper  mill  at  Catteshall,  and  an  important 
flour  mill  at  Unsted.  In  addition  to  these,  a  con- 
siderable tanning  establishment  and  a  military  accou- 
trement factory  are  successfully  maintained  in  the 
borough. 

It  is  stated  that  the  numismatic  collection  of  the 
King  of  Denmark  contains  two  pennies 
Early        of  Ethelred  coined  at  Godalming.  Perhaps 
Industries,    this  means  only  that  Ethelred  was  then  in 
residence  in  the  neighbourhood— not  that 
Godalming,  at  that  early  period,  was  already  a  place 
of   commercial   importance.      Anyhow,   the  principal 
ancient  industry  of  Godalming  was  undoubtedly  that  of 
cloth-making.    The  former  corporate  seal  of  the  town 
bore  the  device  of  a  wool-pack,  and  this  has  been  per- 
petuated in  the  arms  of  the  borough  that  were  granted 
near  the  end  of  the  19th  century.     These  little  facts 
arc  significant.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  the 
wool  trade  once  flourished,  not  only  at  (lodalming  and 
Guildford,  but  in  many  of  the  surrounding  villaq^es, 
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There  is  evidence,  in  fact,  that  weaving  was  carried  on 
here  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  The  industry, 
however,  was  woefully  depressed  in  the  second  quarter 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  There  exists  among  the 
Domestic  State  Papers  a  petition  to  the  Council,  dated 
the  26th  of  November,  1630,  and  presented  by  Philip 
West,  John  Perior,  Joshua  Perior,  Lawrence  Hackman, 
John  Woods,  Robert  Chitty,  Henry  Chitty,  Henry 
Monger,  Nathaniel  Webham,  Timothy  Chitty,^  and 
others.  These  are  all  described  as  clothiers  of  Godal- 
ming.  They  state  that  they  have  for  many  years 
maintained  1,400  poor  people  in  spinning  of  wools, 
weaving,  working,  dyeing,  fulling,  and  dressing  of 
cloths  called  Hampshire  kersies,  and  have  sold  the  same 
to  Samuel  Vassal,  merchant,  who  vented  (sic)  the  same 
beyond  the  seas.  Vassal  being  restrained  of  his  liberty, 
and  no  other  merchant  taking  upon  him  that  trade, 
the  petitioners  were  utterly  disabled,  and  enforced  to 
take  to  some  other  course  for  their  maintenance,  and 
the  poor  people,  with  sobs  and  tears,  in  this  time  of 
scarcity  pitifully  importuning  the  petitioners,  are  now 
clean  without  work  and  ready  to  starxe.  They  con- 
clude by  asking  for  an  order  for  \enting  their  cloths. 
On  the  30th  of  December  we  find  a  second  petition 
of  distressed  clothiers  of  Godalming  and  Wonersh 
to  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  co.  Surrey."  This  again 
sets  out  their  miserable  estate,  having  no  market  for 
their  cloth,  and  being  perplexed  with  the  woeful  cries 
of  the  poor  workfolk  ready  to  be  famished,  whilst  the 
creditors  of  the  petitioners  are  pressing  hardly  upon 
them  for  their  debts.  The  petition  concludes  by  beg- 
ging the  justices  to  further  the  petitioners'  cause  with 
the  Council.  The  justices  of  the  peace  examined  into 
the  truth  of  this  petition,  and  found  that  very  little 
cloth  was  now  made  in  the  two  parishes,  and  that  the 
number  of  poor  people  depending  upon  this  work  and 
at  present  in  distress  were  1,100  in  Surrey  aione,  besides 
a  great  number  in  the  adjoining  county  (?  Hampshire) 

*  "Chitty"  was  tormerly  a  common  name  in  Godalmings  the  first  baptism 
entered  in  the  parish  register  is  that  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  Lawrence  Chytty, 
and  Constance  his  wife,"  in  1582  ;  the  first  marriage  entry,  in  1583,  is  that  of 
Harvy  Chitty e  and  Julian  Tower. 
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The  justices  of  the  peace  appear,  in  the  light  of  a  sub- 
sequent letter  from  Sir  William  Elyott,  dated  from 
Busbridge  on  the  loth  of  January,  1631,  to  have  rather 
understated,  than  otherwise,  the  extent  of  the  distress. 
According  to  Sir  William,  the  poor  people  of  Godal- 
ming:  and  Wonersh  alone,  who  depended  on  the 
clothiers,  amounted  to  1,100,  besides  others  in  neigh- 
bouring parishes  to  the  number  of  3,000  persons.  The 
scandal-loving  Aubrey,  writing  apparently  between  1672 
and  1691,  lets  out  a  rather  ugly  secret  in  connection 
with  this  decay  of  the  Surrey  cloth  trade.  If  we  are 
to  trust  him,  the  clothiers,  who  were  so  harrowed  by 
the  woeful  cries  "  of  the  starving  workfolk,  were,  in 
many  instances  at  least,  the  cause  of  their  undoing. 
Ognersh,  or  Wonish,  or  Ignorsh,  as  he  calls  it,  had, 
he  assures  us,  "  been  a  Village  of  great  Note  for  its 
Clothing  Manufacture  ;  but  has  been  in  its  waining  con- 
dition above  threescore  Years ;  it  chiefly  consisted  in 
making  blew  cloth  for  the  Canary  Islands  :  The  Decay, 
and  indeed  Ruin  of  the  Trade,  was  their  avaricious 
Method  of  stretching  their  Cloth  from  18  Yards  to  22 
or  23  ;  which  being  discovered  Abroad,  they  returned 
their  Commodity  on  their  hands,  and  it  would  sell  at  no 
Market.  The  same  fraudulent  Practice  caused  the 
Decay  of  the  Blews  at  Guildford  " — and  probably,  we 
may  guess,  at  Godalming.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
clear,  however,  that  the  industry  lingered  on  much  later 
at  Godalming  than  at  the  county  town.  In  Emanuel 
Bowen's  map  of  Surrey,  published  in  1735,  stated 
in  a  marginal  note  that  Guildford  was  "  once  noted  for 
its  clothing  trade."  Of  Godalming  it  says  that  it  is 
still  the  principal  clothing  town  of  the  county.  Simi- 
larly in  Aubrey's  time — say,  half  a  century  earlier — 
Godalming  made  clothing  "  the  most  of  any  place  in 
this  country."  In  connection  with  the  decay  of  the 
wool  trade,  and  of  measures  adopted  artificially  to 
arrest  it,  we  may  here  take  note  of  the  extraordinary 
statute  of  Charles  II.,  ordering  that  no  dead  body 
should  be  buried  except  in  woollen  graveclothes,  on 
penalty  of  payment  of  a  fine.     "  It  became  the  custom 
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for  the  poor  to  obey  the  law,  and  the  rich  to  pay  the 
fine  and  evade  it." 

Godalming  trade,  since  the  "  decay  of  the  blews," 
has  happily  developed  in  many  new  directions.  Thus 
clothmaking  seems  to  have  been  gradually  superseded 
by  the  manufacture  of  stockings  by  framework  knitters, 
of  whom  there  were  a  large  number  in  the  i8th  century. 
At  the  close  of  that  period  a  new  process  was  invented, 
and  the  patentees  established  their  works,  near  the 
town,  at  Langham,  on  the  site  of  the  present  steam 
laundry.  This  was  an  establishment  for  the  produc- 
tion of  fleecy  hosiery  ;  and  this  industry,  together  with 
the  manufacture  of  cotton,  silk  stockings,  and  gloves, 
continued  to  flourish  till  within  a  recent  date.  One  or 
more  prizes  for  fleecy  hosiery  were  won  by  the  Godal- 
ming manufacturers  at  the  Cireat  Exhibition  of  1851. 
For  some  time  past  Bargate  stone  has  been  obtained 
locally  in  large  quantities,  and  utilised  extensively  in 
the  erection  of  churches  and  other  buildings. 

Godalming  is  a  municipal  borough  and  was  formerly 
a  market  town,  aUhough  it  never  pos- 
Corporation.  sessed  the  privilege  of  returning  repre- 
sentatives to  Parliament.  The  right  to 
hold  a  weekly  market  w^as  conceded  by  Edward  I.  in 
1300,  and  confirmed,  or  enlarged,  on  January  25th, 
1575,  by  a  charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  under  which 
the  towm  was  further  incorporated  by  the  style  and 
title  of  the  "  Warden  and  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of 
Godalming."  It  was  subsequently  ordained,  in  1620, 
that  the  Warden  should  select  eight  of  the  gravest 
and  fittest  men  of  the  town  to  act  as  his  assistants ; 
and  any  person  who  declined  this  office,  when  so 
nominated,  was  to  forfeit  £10  for  refusing  to  act  as 
warden  or  five  marks  as  assistant,  which  sums 
were  to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  town. 
The  old  municipality  was  reconstructed  by  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Act  of  1835,  ^^en  consisted  of 
four  aldermen,  twelve  councillors,  and  a  mayor.  The 
borough,  as  extended  in  1892,  now  contains  about 
9,000   inhabitants,    and    is  at  present  governed  by  a 
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corporation,  comprising  a  mayor ^  six  aldermen,  and 
eighteen  councillors. 

Godalming  was  one  of  the  first  places  in  the  kingdom 
to  adopt  electricity  for  lighting  purposes,  but  it  was 
subsequently  discontinued,  and  the  town,  for  some 
time,  was  lighted  with  gas  by  a  company  formed  in 
1836.  It  is  now  again  lighted  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
Urban  Electric  Supply  Company.  The  water  supply 
is  vested  in  the  corporation,  who  recently  purchased 
the  undertaking  of  the  Frith  Hill,  Godalming,  and 
Farncombe  Water  Company.  The  works  are  in 
Borough  Road  and  Catteshall  Lane,  and  a  reservoir  at 
the  former  place  is  capable  of  holding  200,000  gallons  ; 
a  like  quantity  is  provided  for  by  a  lately  constructed 
reservoir  on  Munstead  Heath.  That  at  Frith  Hill  has 
a  storage  capacity  of  411,600  gallons,  and  the  Frith 
Hill  tower  tank  holds  28,000  gallons.  A  complete 
system  of  sewerage  was  carried  out  in  1894  by  the 
municipality. 

The  old  town  hall  and  market  house,  at  the  west 
end  of  the  High  Street,  was  erected  by 

Market       subscription  in  1814,  under  the  direction 

House.  of  Mr.  John  Perry,  a  local  architect.  It 
stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  timbered 
structure,  which  succeeded  to  the  old  Court  House  of 
the  Hundred,  if  indeed — and  this  is,  at  least,  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility — this  structure  was  not  the 
old  Court  House  itself.  Documents  are  still  extant 
in  which  High  Street  and  Church  ^Street  are  spoken  of 
as  leading  from  the  Hundred  House ;  and  a  Paving, 
etc..  Act  of  1825  provides  that  the  Commissioners  for 
carrying  out  its  provisions — in  whom  the  present  Town 
Hall  was  thereby  vested — should  allow  the  use  of  the 
hall  for  public  business  connected  with  the  Courts  of 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor. 

This  picturesque  timbered  building  must  already 
have  been  long  in  existence  in  1616,  when  a  certain 
John  Purchase,  the  elder — a  wealthy  dyer  of  Godalming 
— directed,  by  his  will,  that  his  executors  should  suffi- 
ciently repair  the  Market  House  and  Fish  Cross  in 
Godalming  in  all  manner  of  reparation,  as  well  in  tim- 
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ber  work,  ground-pinning,  walling,  and  other  necessary 
reparations,  from  the  ground-pinning  to  the  plate  of  the 
said  houses. 

Early  in  the  19th  century  the  upper  room  was  used, 
among  other  purposes,  for  the  storage  of  corn,  and  was 
consequently  infected  with  rats ;  and,  such  was  the 
freedom  from  police  control  in  those  days,  that  sport 
was  found  in  shooting  these  vermin  whenever  they 
came  out  upon  the  roof  to  satisfy  their  thirst  after 
showers.^ 

This  present  building  is  octagonal,  and  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  and  consists  of  an  upper  story 
supported  on  open  arches,  the  whole  surmounted  by 
a  turret,  crowned  with  a  cupola,  and  containing  a  clock. 
The  projecting  staircase  at  the  south-west  corner  is 
curious,  but  a  modern  addition.  The  whole  of  the 
building  is  covered  with  plaster-work  ;  but  it  is  appa- 
rently, as  is  visible  in  places  where  the  plaster  has 
flaked  off,  constructed  underneath  of  honest  red-brick. 
Were  the  building  as  a  whole  judiciously  restored, 
Godalming  would  probably  possess  in  its  market  house, 
not  only  a  building  unique  in  Surrey,  but  also  a  muni- 
cipal ornament  not  altogether  unworthy  to  be  ranked 
with  the  picturesque  old  structures  at  Watlington  and 
Amersham.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  this  may  some 
day  be  done.  In  the  meanwhile  (iodalming  has  prac- 
tically decided  on  the  erection  of  a  new  town  hall,  the 
"  premiated  "  design  for  which — to  quote  the  daring- 
phraseology  of  the  Builder  " — may  be  seen  in  the 
number  of  that  paper  for  the  12th  of  November,  1898. 
The  design  is  very  pleasing ;  but  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  possession  of  a  new  town  hall  should  neces- 
sitate the  destruction  of  the  old.  The  grey  old  market 
house,  even  as  it  at  present  exists,  is  a  feature  of  quite 
singular  interest  in  the  long,  red  High  Street  of 
Godalming ;  and  the  loss  that  its  destruction  would 
entail  on  the  picturesqueness  of  the  town  is  a  thought 
not  pleasant  to  dwell  on. 


*  Mr.  P.  Woods,  C.  B.,  states  that  he  had  authority  for  this  statement  from 
one  of  those  who  shot  them,  now  long  since  dead. 
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The  Municipal  Buildings  contain  two  or  three  por- 
traits— John  Simmonds,  Mayor ;  Henry  Marshall ;  and 
Richard  Balchin,  six  times  Mayor  (on  the  last  occasion 
in  1864).  Some  others  have  lately  been  added.  There 
is  also  a  portrait  of  a  former  distinguished  native,  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  John  Balchin,  who  "  was  born  of  very 
obscure  parentage,  February  4th,  1669,  at  Godalming, 
in  Surrey,  and  rose  to  the  eminence  noted  above, 
entirely  by  his  own  exertions  and  services,  for  which  he 
was  rewarded  by  his  Sovereign  with  the  Governorship 
of  Greenwich  Hospital.'^  Sir  John  was  lost  in  October, 
1744,  off  Alderney,  with  the  whole  of  his  crew,  1,200 
in  number.  There  is  a  monument  to  his  memory  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  His  portrait,  in  full-bottomed 
wig,  was  presented  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  by 
Sir  Henry  Austen. 

There  is  also  a  historical  record,  compiled  by  Mr.  S. 
Welman,  of  the  wardens  and  mayors  of  the  borough 
from  1670,  the  date  of  the  earliest  Corporation 
Minute    Book.     This    also  includes  John  Perior,  the 

Charter  Warden  "  of  1575.  Outside,  near  the  north- 
east corner,  and  inserted  in  the  ground  against  the  wall 
of  the  market  house,  is  a  solitary  post,  which  we  should 
like  to  be  able  to  believe  represented  the  last  remnant  of 
the  ancient  stocks.  Stocks  undoubtedly  existed  at 
Godalming,  and  existed  near  this  point — they  are 
shown,  in  fact,  in  certain  old  views — just  as  they  for- 
merly existed  to  our  knowledge  at  Guildford,  and  exist 
to  this  day  at  Shalford.  We  are  afraid,  however,  that 
there  is  reason  for  believing  that  this  solitary  post  never 
performed  any  more  exalted  function  than  that  of 
assisting  in  barricading  the  narrow  passage  which  at 
this  point  exists  between  High  ^Street  and  Church 
Street.  The  Godalming  Parish  Register,  under  date 
the  26th  of  April,  1658,  contains  an  entry  of  the  brutal 
punishment   meted   out   to   an    unfortunate  vagrant. 

Heare  was  taken  a  vagarant,  one  Mary  Parker, 
widow  with  a  child,  and  she  was  wipped  according  to 
law,  about  the  age  of  30  yeares,  proper  of  personage, 
and  she  was  to  goe  to  the  place  of  her  birth  that  is  in 
(jrauvesend   in    Kent,    and  she  is  limited  tenn  days 
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and  to  be  turned  from  Tithyng  to  thithing  till  she 
come  to  the  end  of  the  said  jorney. 

Though  not  so   rich   in   old   houses  as  Guildford, 
Godalming     contains     many  striking 
Old  Houses,   examples.    Two  fine  old  edifices — one  of 
them  dated  1663 — on  the  north  side  of 
High  Street  are  very  curious  specimens  of  the  orna- 


Photograph]  A  Seventeenth  Century  Brick  House  \_G,  West. 

in  High  Street,  Godalming. 


mental  brickwork  of  the  17th  century;  and  the  ancient 
White  Hart  "  Inn^formerly  the  "  Antelope  "—near 
the  Market  Place,  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  half- 
timbered  dwelling.  Grouping,  as  it  does,  with  the 
quaint  old  market  house,  it  affords  us  one  of  the  most 
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Striking  views  in  Godalming.  The  "  Angel  "  Hotel, 
on  the  west  of  the  High  Street,  though  modernised  on 
the  face  of  it  fronting  to  the  street,  shows  us,  at  its 
rear,  some  genuine  old  work,  whilst  the  recent  additions 
constitute  as  good  a  copy  of  an  old  style  of  architecture 
as  we  are  likely  to  find  at  any  inn  in  the  country. 
Since  the  first  edition  of  this  book  was  published  in 
1900  the  plaster  has  been  stripped  from  another  old 
house  at  the  top  of  Church  Street,  thus  showing  the 
original  timber-u^ork,  which  probably  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  i6th  century,  and  is  very  similar  to  the 
timber-work  at  Great  Tangley.  There  are  also  two 
old  gabled  houses,  with  the  original  entrance  for  cart, 
or  coach,  very  nearly  opposite  the  Angel  "  Hotel. 
Many  other  houses  are  old  timbered  buildings,  though 
now,  alas !  concealed  by  unromantic  modern  fronts. 
Another  old  inn,  the  King's  ArmxS,"  is  interesting  for 
quite  another  reason.  Peter  the  Great  and  his  suite, 
twenty-one  in  all,  were  lodged  here — though  perhaps 
in  an  earlier  building — in  1698,  on  their  way  up  from 
Portsmouth  to  London.  The  bills  of  fare  for  their 
breakfast  and  dinner  are  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford. 

Breakfast. 
Half  a  Sheep. 
A  Quarter  of  Lamb. 
10  Pullets. 
12  Chickens. 
3  quarts  of  Brandy. 
69  quarts  of  Mulled  Wine. 

7  doz.  of  Eggs,  with  Salad  in  proportion. 

Dinner. 

5  Ribs  of  Beef,  weighing  3  stone. 
I  Sheep. 

56J  lbs.  of  Lamb. 

I  Shoulder  of  Veal,  boiled. 

1  Loin. 

8  Rabbits. 

2  doz.  and  a  half  of  Sack. 
I     ,,  Claret, 
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When  travelling  to  Portsmouth  in  1814,  in  connection 
with  the  public  rejoicings  on  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon,  it  was  intended  that  the  Allied  Sovereigns 
and  their  suites  should  be  entertained  in  the  present 
house  by  host  "  Moon."  A  table,  in  fact,  was  actually 
prepared  for  them,  but  the  Prince  Regent  and  his 
crowned  guests  only  stopped  to  change  horses.  How- 
ever, William,  afterwards  King  of  Prussia,  and  Leo- 
pold, afterwards  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  others  of 
the  royal  cortege,  did  actually  dine  here.  The  occasion 
seems  to  have  been  their  departure  from  England. 

In  recent  years  the  general  aspect  of  the  borough 
has  been  vastly  improved  by  several 
Recent  admirably  designed  and  well-con- 
Improvements.  structed  buildings.  One  of  these  is 
the  Congregational  Church,  situated  in 
Bridge  Street,  which  was  erected  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions in  1869  at  an  expenditure  of  about  ;£r3,66o. 
It  has  a  tower  surmounted  by  a  spire  eighty-five  feet 
in  extreme  height,  and  is  a  handsome  edifice  of  native 
rubble  and  Bath  stone  in  the  Early  Decorated  Style. 
The  Technical  Institute  and  School  of  Science  and  Art 
in  Bridge  Road  was  built  in  1896  at  a  cost  of  ;^3,ooo, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  S.  Welman.  It  is  a  structure 
of  red  brick  and  Bath  stone  in  the  Renaissance  style, 
and  has  a  south-west  tower.  The  institute  is  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  and  the  educa- 
tional scheme  of  the  Surrey  County  Council,  and  is 
managed  by  a  committee  elected  by  the  town  council. 
The  Conservative  Club  in  Wharf  Street,  designed  by 
the  late  C.  H.  Sparkes,  C.E.,  and  erected  at  an  outlay 
of  ;^5,5oo,  is  a  pleasing  edifice  of  brick  and  stone  in 
the  Early  English  style,  and  contains  a  large  hall, 
billiard  and  reading  rooms,  with  accessory  accommoda- 
tion. The  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  is  a  handsome 
building,  lately  erected,  near  the  bridge,  in  the  London 
Road,  and  the  Masonic  Hall  in  South  Street,  dating 
from  1886,  is  a  brick  building  with  Bath  stone  facings, 
in  the  Renaissance  style. 
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The  Meath  Home  of  Comfort  for  epileptic  women 
and  girls  was  founded  in  1892  at  West- 
Meath  Home,  brook  House,  in  the  beautiful  grounds 
adjoining  Godalming  railway  station, 
by  the  Countess  of  Meath,  who,  after  purchasing  the 
old  manor  house,  formerly  the  property  of  General 
Oglethorpe  (see  page  24),  repaired  and  furnished  it  in 
a  manner  suited  to  the  accommodation  of  about  sixty 
inmates.  In  1894  the  building  was  enlarged,  and  two 
years  later  a  new  wing  was  added  by  the  Coun- 
tess of  Meath  at  an  outlay  of  ;^i,5oo;  and  the  estab- 
lishment is  now  available  for  seventy-four  patients  with 
an  adequate  staff.  The  home  is  vested  in  trustees,  and 
is  under  the  management  of  a  Working  Committee, 
consisting  of  the  trustees  and  a  maximum  number  of 
fourteen  other  members,  and  this  body  elects  a  Refer- 
ence Committee.  The  latter  are  chosen  from  gentlemen 
and  ladies  eminent  in  the  medical  profession,  and  well 
versed  in  hospital  administration,  or  who  have  rendered 
efficient  support  to  the  institution.  The  system  of 
treatment  pursued  at  the  Meath  Home  is  similar  in 
essential  features  to  that  adopted  at  the  Bielefeld 
Epileptic  Colony  in  Upper  Westphalia,  the  Alt- 
Scherbitz  Asylum  near  Leipsic,  and  other  noted  Con- 
tinental establishments  of  a  like  nature,  where  cheerful 
surroundings,  constant  occupation,  and  the  avoidance 
of  all  unnecessary  excitement  are  recognised  as  matters 
of  vast  importance.  Whilst  enjoying  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  skilful  medical  care  and  treatment, 
the  patients  are  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits,  such  as 
needlework,  knitting,  fancy  basket-making,  and  kin- 
dred employments,  besides  assisting  occasionally  in 
domestic  affairs ;  and  certain  hours  of  each  day  are  set 
apart  for  recreative  purposes.  The  payments  vary 
from  eight  shillings  per  week  for  children  under  twelve 
to  two  guineas  for  ladies  specially  accommodated.  The 
annual  receipts  specified  in  the  report  for  1905  amounted 
to  ;^3,647  7s.  8d.,  as  compared  with  an  expenditure  of 
;^3,647  13s.  4d.  In  addition  to  the  amount  received 
from  patients,  ;^50o  a  year  is  required  in  order  to  keep 
the  Home  in  a  thoroughly  efficient  state.   The  Vicar  of 
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Godalming  acts  as  chaplain  to  the  Home,  and  is  warmly 
interested  in  its  welfare,  and  would,  we  feel  sure,  give 
visitors  any  information  regarding  its  work. 

At  Meadrow,  about  half  a  mile  northward  from  the 

bridge,  are  Wyatt's  Almshouses,  which 
Wyatt^s      were  erected  and  endowed  under  the  will 
Almshouses,  of  Mr.  Richard  Wyatt,  dated  1618,  "  upon 

part  of  the  Peis-marsh. "  They  afford  a 
comfortable  asylum  to  ten  poor  men,  each  of 
whom  has  two  rooms,  and  is  allowed  a  small 
weekly  sum  in  addition  to  certain  annual  gratui- 
ties. The  building  is  a  plain  one  of  brick,  with 
a  chapel  in  the  centre,  and  it  has  a  large  garden 
at  the  back.  The  yearly  income  of  the  charity,  derived 
from  146  acres  2  roods  28  perches  of  land  and  £6gi 
in  Consols,  amounts  to  ;^i82,  and  its  management  is 
vested  in  the  master  and  wardens  of  the  Carpenters' 
Company,  as  originally  stipulated  by  the  founder. 
We  turn  now  to  the  principal  object  of  interest  in 

Godalming,  the  venerable  Church  of  St. 
The  Church.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.    Aubrey  remarks  that 

"  this  church  is  said  to  have  been  an 
episcopal  See  before  the  Conquest,  and  to  have  a 
bishop,  dean,  and  canons  belonging  to  it ;  Loseley  being 
the  bishop's  seat,  and  the  canons  having  their  resi- 
dences at  Godalming,  in  what  is  now  called  Church 
Street."  What  grounds  exist  for  this  statement  do 
not  appear,  but  the  Rev.  Owen  Manning,  who  was 
vicar  of  Godalming,  and  wrote  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Bray  the  well-known  "  History  of  Surrey,"  says  that 
Aubrey's  conjecture  is  wholly  without  foundation,  for 
not  to  mention,"  he  explains,  that  our  records  are 
entirely  silent  on  this  head,  we  know,  of  a  certainty, 
that  the  whole  of  this  country,  after  the  first  five  years 
from  its  conversion  to  Christianity  (during  which  it  was 
subject,  in  its  ecclesiastical  capacity,  to  Wilfrid,  bishop 
of  the  South  Saxons),  became  annexed  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  West  Saxons ;  and  that  on  the  erection  of 
Winchester  as  a  separate  diocese,  about  twenty  years 
after,  it  became  a  m.ember  of  that  see,  and  hath  ever 
since   remained   such."      Manning  refers  to  several 
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The  Lead-covered  Spire  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Surrey. 
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ancient  authorities  in  support  of  his  view,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  its  correctness.  Manning,  it 
should  be  mentioned,  is  buried  in  the  churchyard,  and 
a  tablet  to  his  memory  is  inserted  in  a  wall  of  the  nave. 

Godalming  Church  is  singularly  fortunate  in  having 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  beautifully  bound,  beauti- 
fully printed,  beautifully  illustrated,  and — we  may  per- 
haps be  allowed  to  add — beautifully  written  monograph 
by  Mr.  S.  Welman,  a  local  antiquary  and  architect. 
Everyone  who  is  able  should  certainly  make  a  point  of 
buying  this  delightful  and  scholarly  book,  which  is 
exactly  a  model  of  what  such  a  book  should  be.  For 
the  archaeologist  the  manner  in  which  the  history  of 
the  church  is  gradually  unfolded  from  the  various  in- 
dications afforded  by  the  existing  structure  affords  a 
study  in  ingenious  and  convincing  conjecture;  nor  will 
the  general  reader — except,  perhaps,  in  the  rather  tech- 
nical section  dealing  with  the  timber  framing  of  the 
spire — find  difificulty  in  following  the  detailed  building 
up  of  Mr.  Welman 's  elaborate  argument.  A  special 
feature  is  the  series  of  conjectural  restorations  of  the 
church,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  existed 
during  successive  epochs — the  Saxon  church  of  the 
early  part  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  the  Norman  church 
of  the  time  of  Flambard  ;  the  Early  English  church  of 
the  thirteenth  century  ;  the  Decorated  church  of  the  four- 
teenth century  ;  the  Perpendicular  church  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries;  and  the  churchwardenised  " 
church — this  latter  from  actual  old  prints — of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth. Here  we  propose  to  summarise — of  course, 
very  briefly — only  the  interesting  results  at  which  Mr. 
Welman  arrives.  The  evidence  on  which  he  bases  his 
numerous  conclusions — sometimes  merely  the  position 
of  a  few  stones  in  the  wall,  the  measurement  of  a 
column,  or  the  position  of  a  tie-beam — arc  clearly 
beyond  our  present  limits.  Nor  w^ould  it,  indeed,  be 
fair  to  borrow  so  largely  from  a  book  to  which  we  are 

already  so  largely  indebted. 
The  Saxon  Church  (nth  century). — This  was  a  very 

lumble  structure,  consisting  of  an  aisleless  nave  and 
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chancel.  Certain  features  of  this  original  fabric  are 
still  discoverable  by  the  curious,  hidden  away  in  the 
roof  space  of  the  nave ;  but  to  the  general  visitor  the 
existing  structure  presents  no  visible  feature  of  such 
undoubted  antiquity.  Yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  whole 
lower  storey  of  what  is  now  the  central  tower,  and 
probably  the  more  easterly  part  of  the  nave,  still 
enshrine  the  actual  masonry  constructed  by  the  piety 
of  our  Saxon  ancestors.  Mr.  Welman's  arguments  on 
this  interesting  point  seem  to  us  conclusive.  The  visi- 
tor, however,  must  not  be  disappointed  at  finding  none 
of  those  details — such  as  triangular-headed  windows  or 
the  familiar  long  and  short  "  work — which  he  is 
accustomed  to  associate,  in  such  churches  as  Sompting, 
or  Bradford-on-Avon,  or  Worth,  with  what  we  call 
Saxon  architecture.  Such,  if  they  ever  existed,  have 
long  ago  vanished. 

Norman  Church  (12th  century). — Ranulph  Flam- 
bard,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham  and  Chief  Justiciar 
to  William  Rufus,  was  the  first  Norman  rector  of 
Godalming  Church.  We  know  that  he  was  a  mighty 
builder — has  he  not  left  us  as  monuments  of  his  genius 
the  great  nave  of  Christ  Church,  and  the  Norham  Castle 
of  Scott's  Marmion  "?  What  more  likely  than  that 
he  should  try  his  skill  in  remodelling  the  rude  Saxon 
church  of  his  parish?  Such  at  any  rate  is  the  belief  of 
Mr.  Welman.  The  new  church  was  more  ambitious 
than  the  old.  The  original  nave  was  apparently  left 
untouched,  but  a  new  Norman  tower — sturdy  and  squat 
— was  raised  on  the  actual  walls  of  the  old  Saxon 
chancel.  The  casual  visitor  might  well  be  forgiven 
for  supposing  that  this  tower  was  then  raised  to  the 
present  height,  for  the  little  belfry  windows — two  on 
each  face — have  every  appearance  of  being  round- 
headed.  So,  in  his  ignorance,  once  thought  the  present 
writer.  But  appearances,  we  know,  are  deceitful.  The 
openings  in  question  are  properly  pointed,  and  belong 
to  a  later  period.  At  the  same  time  a  new  chancel  was 
built  to  the  east,  perhaps  to  accommodate  the  growing 
needs  of  the  church.  Traces  of  its  original  round- 
headed  windows  were  discovered  during  a  repair  to  the 
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chancel  in  1867,  and  more  fully  laid  open  in  a  restora- 
tion of  1879.  These  traces  have  been  very  properly 
preserved;  but,  unfortunately,  the  old  Saxon  arch, 
which  for  over  800  years  had  separated  the  tower  from 
the  nave,  was  destroyed  in  the  restoration.  North 
and  south  transepts  were  afterwards  added,  at  a 
slightly  later  period,  by  Flambard  or  one  of  his  succes- 
sors, and  the  Norman  church  was  complete. 

Early  English  Church  (13th  century). — The  church 
was  still  destined  to  increase,  and  the  close  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century  left  it  to  the  eye  of  a 
careless  observer  a  totally  different  structure.  Now 
for  the  first  time  it  received  roughly  the  general  appear- 
ance which  it  still  presents.  Chantries  were  added  on 
either  side  of  the  chancel,  and  the  nave  was  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  aisles ;  at  the  same  time  the  tower 
was  raised  by  a  storey,  and  was  probably  crowned  by 
a  spire.  This  spire,  however,  was  not  that  which  now 
surmounts  it,  but  apparently  a  broach  "  spire,  like 
those  still  in  existence  at  the  neighbouring  churches  of 
Compton,  Cobham  and  Shere.  Why  was  this  early 
spire  abandoned?  Aubrey,  that  lover  of  the  marvellous 
and  the  legendary — whose  story,  as  we  have  seen,  of  a 
Godalming  bishopric  was  so  roughly  handled  by  the 
less  credulous  Manning — preserves  for  us  a  curious  old 
bit  of  tradition  or  folk-lore,  which  helps  us  to  a  possible 
explanation: — "The  People  of  this  Place  have  a 
current  Tradition  that  in  a  great  Tempest  of  Thunder 
and  Lightning,  the  great  Bell  of  this  Church  was  car- 
ried out  of  the  Tower,  and  thrown  into  the  River  at  a 
great  Distance ;  when  the  Bell  sinking,  and  being  not 
possible  to  be  taken  up,  it  caused  a  great  Whirlpool, 
which  no  Swimmer  dares  adventure  into."  ''This 
tradition,"  says  Mr.  Welman,  *'  has  had  the  usual 
miraculous  additions  made  to  it  by  a  wonder-loving 
people,  but  it  is  probable  enough  that  it  is  founded, 
like  many  others,  on  fact.  The  fact  in  this  instance 
seems  to  have  been,  that  at  some  past  time  the  spire 
had  been  struck  and  damaged  by  lightning  in  a  great 
storm."    Hence  the  necessity  of  erecting  the  new  spire. 
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Decorated  Church  (14th  century). — But  the  erection 
of  the  new  spire  belongs  to  the  succeeding  architec- 
tural epoch.  It  is  of  timber,  covered  with  ornamental 
lead-work,  and  is,  we  think,  without  parallel  in  Surrey, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  that  at  Chobham.  Spires 
such  as  this  "  were  common  after  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  have  mostly  disappeared."  Mr. 
Welman  mentions  three — at  Barnstaple,  in  Devonshire ; 
at  Almondsbury,  in  Gloucestershire ;  and  at  Chester- 
field, in  Derbyshire.  The  latter,  now  twisted  by  the 
warping  of  its  timbers,  is  a  familiar  object  of  remark 
and  curiosity  to  travellers  on  the  Midland  Railway. 
There  is  another  nearer  home  at  Hemel  Hempstead,  in 
Hertfordshire.  Spires  of  lead  or  stone,  of  any  date 
or  character,  are  distinctly  uncommon  in  the  south- 
eastern counties.  It  is  very  different  in  Northampton 
or  Lincolnshire.  We  do  not,  of  course,  reckon  under 
this  head  the  quaint  little  oak-shingled  spirelets  which 
are  scattered  in  profusion  over  parts  of  Surrey  and 
Sussex.  One  could  number  these  up  by  dozens — at 
Limpsfield,  at  Horsham,  at  Horstead  Keynes,  at  Merst- 
ham.  In  Kent,  on  the  contrary,  the  spire  of  any  kind 
is  rare,  and  the  prevailing  type  is  the  tower.  Mr.  Wel- 
man gives  us  a  plausible  explanation  why  so  many 
leaded  spires  have  entirely  disappeared.  These  leaded 
spires  during  the  civil  wars  were  much  resorted  to  for 
the  lead  on  them,  which  was  then  required  for  other 
purposes.  "We  shall  want  some. lead,"  writes  the 
Lord-General  to  his  cornet ;  "  the  steeples  have  plenty." 

The  Perpendicular  Church  (15th  and  i6th  century). 
— The  principal  alteration  witnessed  by  this  epoch  was 
the  extension  of  the  nave  and  its  arches  by  a  single  bay 
to  the  west ;  new  roofs  and  ceilings  also  appear  to  have 
been  inserted ;  and  the  period  was  as  prolific  at  Godal- 
ming as  elsewhere  in  the  enlargement  and  remodelling 
of  windows.  The  decay  of  Gothic  architecture  left  the 
church  undoubtedly  in  very  much  the  state  in  which  we 
find  it  now. 

The  Churchwarden  Period  (17th  and  i8th  century). 
— This  witnessed  the  usual  typical  monstrosities — the 
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erection  of  galleries  and  square  box-pews  ;  the  panelling 
over  of  walls  ;  and  the  boarding  of  roofs. 
General      This  was  the  church  of  Owen  Manning, 
Oglethorpe,   the  historian  of  Surrey,  and  of  General 
the  Prison    Oglethorpe,   perhaps  Godalming's  most 
Reformer,    famous  parishioner.    In  some  respects  he 
may  be  regarded  as  a  predecessor  of  John 
Howard.      His  philanthropy  was  celebrated,    and  is 
enshrined  by  Pope  in  a  famous  couplet  in  the  second 
epistle  of  the     Imitation  of  Horace  "  — 

One,  driven  by  strong  benevolence  of  soul, 
Shall  fly  like  Oglethorpe  from  pole  to  pole." 

Lecky  calls  him  a  very  remarkable  man,  whose  long 
life  of  96  years  was  crowded  with  picturesque  incidents 
and  with  the  most  varied  and  active  benevolence  " 
("  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  vol.  v.,  p. 
499).  He  would  probably  have  remained  an  undis- 
tinguished Member  of  Parliament  " — he  entered  Par- 
liament as  member  for  Haslemere  in  1722 — if  it  had 
not  happened  that  among  his  acquaintances  was 
a  gentleman  named  Castell,  who,  having  fallen  from 
a  considerable  position  into  hopeless  debt,  had  been 
imprisoned  in  the  Fleet,  and  being  unable  to  pay  the 
accustomed  fees  to  the  warden,  had  been  confined  in  a 
house  where  the  small-pox  was  raging,  and  had  perished 
by  the  disease.  This  incident  directed  the  attention 
of  Oglethorpe  to  the  management  of  the  prisons.  For 
many  years  it  had  been  known  that  debtors  in  England 
had  been  subject  to  frightful  privations,  and  a  book  had 
been  published  as  early  as  1691  enumerating  their 
wrongs,  but  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  redress  them. 
Oglethorpe,  however,  succeeded  in  1729  in  obtaining  a 
Parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  Fleet 
and  the  Marshalsea,  which  was  afterwards  extended  to 
that  of  the  other  jails,  and  the  results  were  so  horrible 
that  they  produced  a   universal  cry   of  indignation. 

Cases  were  found  of  debtors  who,  being  unable 
to  pay  the  fees,  were  locked  up,  like  Castell,  with 
prisoners  suffering  from  small-pox,  and  thus  rapidly 
destroyed ;  of    others    who    were    reduced  almost  to 
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skeletons  by  insufficient  food ;  of  sick  women  who  were 
left  without  beds,  without  attendance,  and  without 
proper  nourishment  till  they  died  of  neglect ;  of 
men  who  were  tortured  by  the  thumbscrew,  or  who 
lingered  in  dire  agony  under  irons  of  intolerable  weight. 

The  reforms  of  the  abuses  in  the  English 
prisons  by  no  means  exhausted  the  philanthropic 
energies  of  Oglethorpe.  Like  Berkeley,  his  imagina- 
tion was  directed  towards  the  West,  and  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  founding  a  colony  in  which  poor  debtors  on 
attaining  their  freedom  might  find  a  refuge. 
Early  in  1733  the  colony  of  Georgia  was  founded,  and 
Oglethorpe  was  for  many  years  its  governor.  Besides 
giving  a  refuge  to  needy  classes  from  England,  the 
colony  was  intended  to  exercise  a  civilising  and  mission- 
ary influence  upon  the  surrounding  Indians  ;  and  in  its 
charter  Oglethorpe  inserted  a  most  memorable  clause, 
absolutely  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slaves." 
We  notice,  however,  that  Mr.  J.  A.  Doyle,  in  the  article 
on  Oglethorpe  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy," has  the  following  remark:  On  grounds  of 
military  expediency,  rather  than  of  social  economy, 
negro  slavery  was  wholly  prohibited." 

We  resume  our  quotations  from  Mr.  Lecky.  When 
hostilities  broke  out  with  Spain  he  conducted  the  war 
with  brilliant  courage  and  success,  and  he  succeeded  in 
materially  diminishing  the  atrocities  which  had  hitherto 
accompanied  Indian  warfare.  .  .  .  He  was  one  of 
the  first  men  who  recognised  the  rising  genius  of  John- 
son, and  in  his  old  age  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and  Burke.  His  singularly  varied 
and  useful  life  terminated  in  1785." 

Godalming  Church  has  gone  through  two  restorations 
since  the  dawning  of  the  Gothic  revival — in  1840,  when 
the  nave  was  lengthened  ;  and  in  1879,  during 
the  incumbency  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Canon 
Brodrick,  at  the  hands  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
assisted  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill,  a  well- 
known  Surrey  antiquary.  The  restoration  of  1840  was 
characterised  by  the  usual  mistakes  of  its  period  ;  and 
the  destruction,  about  ten  years  later,  of  the  ancient 
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sanctus  bell,  which  used  to  hang,  under  a  little  canopy, 
outside  the  spire  at  the  south-east  angle  of  its  base, 
is  stigmatised  by  Mr.  Welman  as  unpardonably 
wicked."  The  work  of  1879  was  necessarily  largely 
an  undoing  of  the  work  of  1840,  and  a  rebuilding,  still 
larger,  of  the  north  and  south  aisles  of  the  church,  with 
an  extension  of  the  north  transept  for  the  purpose.  In 
carrying  out  this  work,  the  old  Saxon  arch  that  had 
done  duty  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  years  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  nave  was  removed,  and  the  new 
Early  English  arch  now  to  be  seen  was  inserted.  .  .  . 
The  old  Norman  arch  on  the  east  side  of  the  tower  was 
also  altered,  being  raised  several  feet."  Why  could 
not  the  old  Saxon  arch  have  been  raised  in  a  similar 
manner? 

The  restoring  of  1840  unfortunately  did  away  with 
the  sounding  board  of  the  pulpit,  but  part  of  the 
canopy  has  lately  been  replaced  in  the  north  aisle  of 
the  chancel.  Similarly,  the  restoration  of  1879  was 
accompanied  by  the  loss  of  a  picturesque  piece  of  carv- 
ing— a  canopied  head  supported  by  caryatides — which 
had  been  used  as  a  pulpit  door  since  the  alterations  of 
1840,  and  possibly,  prior  to  those  alterations,  had 
formed  the  support  of  the  sounding  board. 

The  Church  contains  some  monuments  of  interest. 
In  the  south-east  corner  of  the  south  chancel  chapel  is 
a  Decorated,  or  Perpendicular,  altar  tomb,  but  this  bears 
neither  heraldry  nor  inscription.^  In  the  wall  above  are 
four  very  curious  recesses,  one  of  which  shows  traces  of 
a  broken  piscina — a  very  unusual  arrangement.  There 
are  also  numerous  ledger  stones  scattered  about  the 
Church.  On  the  floor  of  the  chancel  are  three  or  four 
brasses.  One  of  these  —  a  small  figure  of  a  man  in 
plate  armour — commemorates  a  certain  John  Barker 
(d.  1595).  Another  is  a  man  in  civilian  costume,  with 
a  woman  in  the  kennel  "  head-dress  that  was  com- 
mon in  the  first  half  of  the  i6th  century.  Below  is 
an  inscription  to  Thomas  Purvoche  (d.   1509)  and  his 

*  Perhaps  the  monument  of  John  Westbrooke  (d  1503),  and  of  Elizabeth  his 
wife,  mentioned  by  Manning-  and  Bray  ;  but  in  that  case  it  seems  to  have  been 
moved  from  the  other  side  of  the  chapel. 
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wife,  Johanna.  The  inscription,  but  not  the  brass 
figures,  is  mentioned  by  Manning  and  Bray.  Here 
too  are  brass  inscriptions  to  Mary  Elliot  (Barker)  (d. 
1600)  and  Walter  Underbill  (d.  1679),  citizen  and 
fishmonger  of  London  as  also  a  third,  with  a  coat 
of  arms,  in  memory  of  John  Warner  (d.  1757), 
formerly  rector  of  Peperharow. 

One  Vicar  at  least  of  Godalming  merits  particular 
notice.  This  is  Samuel  Speed,  grandson  of  the  famous 
historian  and  map-maker,  who  was  appointed  to  the 
living  by  the  Dean  of  Salisbury  in  1663.  His  contem- 
porary Aubrey  styles  him  the  famous  and  valiant  Sea 
Chaplain  and  Sailor  " — claims  to  greatness  substan- 
tiated by  the  undoubted  fact  that  he  was  chaplain  to  the 
Earl  of  Ossory,  and  was  present  with  him  on  board 
the  admiral  at  the  naval  action  fought  with  the  Dutch 
on  2nd  June,  1665  "  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy and  by  the  tradition,  which  Aubrey  accepts, 
and  we  know  of  no  good  reason  for  disputing,  that  it 
is  he  who  figures  as  the  muscular  Christian  "  of  Sir 
John  Birkenhead's  famous  old  ballad — 

'*  His  chaplayne  he  plyed  his  wonted  work, 

He  prayed  like  a  Christian  and  fought  like  a  Turk, 
Crying  now  for  the  King,  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
With  a  thump,  a  thump,  thump,  etc." 

Godalming,  of  course,  like  most  other  places  in  the 
kingdom,  is  not  without  its  folk-lines  and  traditions; 
some  of  these,  in  fact — three  of  w^hich  perhaps  have 
never  been  printed  before — have  been  given  to  the 
editor  by  Mr.  P.  Woods.  The  first  of  these  is  cast 
on  quite  familiar  lines ;  but  we  know  of  no  cir- 
cumstances— there  are  none,  perhaps,  to-day — to  justify 
its  allegations,  or  libels  : 

Godalming  for  cats  ; 
Guildford  for  bulls  ; 
Chiddingfold  for  drunkards  ; 
Haslemere  for  fools. 

Mr.  Woods  also  thinks  there  was  a  saying — which  so 
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far,  at  any  rate,  throws  light  on  the  above — that  Godal- 
ming  was  celebrated  for  its  tan-yards  and  cats,  A  third, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  obscure,  is  found  in  the 
Symmes*  MS.  Collections  for  Surrey  in  the  British 
Museum — a  volume  that  seems  to  have  belonged  at 
different  times  to  the  two  historians  of  the  county, 
Owen  Manning  and  Edv^ard  Bray : 

**  He  that  will  say  well,  doe  well,  and  think  well  in  minde 
Shall  as  soone  come   to   heaven  as  they  that  dwell  at 
Godalming." 

A  fourth  has  reference  to  Godalming  fair — not  the 
original  summer  fair  granted  to  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury in  1300,  but  the  second,  or  winter,  fair  in 
February  that  was  instituted  when  the  town  was  first 
incorporated,  in  1575.  The  proverb  must  accordingly 
be  later  than  this  last  date. 

"  If  the  sun  shines  before  noon  on  Godalming  fair-day,  the 
winter  is  not  half  over." 

This  is  the  form  in  which  the  saying  is  given  in  Miss 
Jekyll's      Old  West  Surrey." 


CHAPTER  II. 


CONCERNING   THE  CHARTERHOUSE 
SCHOOL. 

One  cannot  be  very  long  at  Godalming  without  getting 
a  glimpse  of  the  long  line  of  the  towers  and  spires  of 
Charterhouse  School,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  to  the 
north-west  of  the  town. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  Charterhouse  boys  have 
only  enjoyed  the  invigorating  breezes  of  the  North 
Downs  for  a  few  years.  When  originally  founded  the 
school  was  situated  in  a  comparatively  rural  district  of 
London,  but  in  process  of  time  this  became  a  densely 
occupied  portion  of  the  Metropolitan  area,  and  for 
some  years  the  position  was  regarded  as  unsuitable  for 
an  important  public  school.  In  1864  the  Public  ^Schools 
Commissioners  reported  that  the  school  would  succeed 
better  if  removed  from  its  ancient  home  in  the  vicinity 
of  Aldersgate  Street  to  the  country,  an  opinion 
emphasised  by  the  gradual  decrease  in  the  number  of 
scholars.  An  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  1867,  sanc- 
tioned the  sale  of  old  Charterhouse  School  and  the 
erection  of  new  buildings  elsewhere,  with  the  result 
that  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company  purchased  the 
property  for  ;^90,ooo,  and  transferred  their  school 
thither  from  Suffolk  Lane.  After  considerable  delibera- 
tion the  present  site  near  Godalming,  300  feet  above 
sea-level  and  about  70  acres  in  extent,  was  chosen, 
and  the  erection  of  the  new  Charterhouse 

Building  School,  as  designed  by  Mr.  Philip  Hard- 
the  SchooL  wick  in  the  neo-Gothic  style,  was  com- 
menced in  1869.  The  buildings,  of  local 
sandstone,  were  completed  in  1872,  but  considerable 
additions  have  since  been  made.  During  the  interval 
of  the  construction  of  the  new  school,  important 
changes  were  made  in  the  constitution  of  Charterhouse, 
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and  the  government  of  the  school  made  distinct  from 
that  of  the  hospital. 

What  is  known  as  New  School,"  a  block  of  eight 
class-rooms,    was    finished    in    1874,    and   the  eight 

out-houses  "  were  purchased  or  built  by  various 
masters.  The  same  year  appeared  the  chapel ;  a 
structure  known  as  The  Barn"  followed  in  1876; 
science  class-rooms  and  laboratories,  in  1882  ;  the  hall, 
with  six  more  class-rooms,  in  1884;  the  museum  and 
another  batch  of  class-rooms,  the  lecture  theatre,  and 
the  carpenter's  shop,  in  1891.  At  various  times  during 
these  additions  came  the  two  sanatoriums,  the  two 
pavilions,  the  swimming  bath,  fives,  racket  and  squash 
courts,  and  the  lodges. 

The  walk  from  Godalming  town  is  just  a  mile,  and 
the  road  along  Nightingale  Valley, 
The  Approach  known  as  Sandy  Lane,  rises  steadily, 
from  the  Town,  passing  under  a  viaduct  known  as 
''The  Bridge."  An  odd  feature  of 
this  approach — the  most  convenient  from  the  town — is 
that  it  leads  up  to  the  back  of  the  school.  In  planning 
the  position  of  the  buildings  the  architect  found  that 
Nature's  intention  was  very  clearly  in  favour  of  an 
approach  from  the  west,  and  he  made  the  main 
entrance  in  this  direction. 

From  the  grounds  the  view  is  magnificent,  nearly 
every  interesting  spot  described  in  this  book  being 
visible — on  a  clear  day  even  the  distant  Hanger  of 
White's  Selborne  can  be  seen. 

The  most  attractive  feature  of  the  outline  of  the 
buildings  is  the  Founder's  Tower, 
The  Founder's  rising  in  three  stages  to  a  height  of 
Tower.  150   feet,    containing   the  principal 

entrance.  Its  battlemented  parapet 
and  crocketed  pinnacles  are  crowned  with  a  rectangular 
spire,  and  a  statue  of  Thomas  Sutton,  the  founder  of 
the  school,  can  be  seen  in  a  niche  about  100  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  Chapel  is  a  handsome 
The  Chapel,  one,  and  in  matters  of  detail  displays 
some  artistic  features.  It  contains  a 
good  reredos,  and  a  beautiful  east  window,  the  gift  of 
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INTERIOR  OF  THE  CHAPEL  OF  CHARTERHOUSE  SCHOOL. 
Showing-  the  East  Window,  a  gift  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria. 
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Queen  Victoria,  in  memory  of  the  Prince  Consort.  Some 
fine  oak  panelling  on  the  left-hand  wall  is  deserving  of 
special  notice.  In  1901  a  fund  was  raised  for  building 
a  Memorial  Cloister  to  commemorate  the  services  of 
Carthusians  in  S.  Africa.  Besides  the  tablet  com- 
memorative of  those  who  fell  in  the  War,  the  Cloister 
contains  the  "  Arthur  Webster  Memorial,"  placed  by 
Lord  Alverstone  in  memory  of  his  son,  and  also  the 
brasses,  which  had  been  previously  in  the  ante-chapel. 
The  most  interesting  of  these  is  that  to  F.  L.  Vogel, 
aged  23,  who  died  with  all  his  comrades  near  the 
Shangani  River,  Matabeleland,  in  a  noble  struggle 
against  an  overwhelming  force  of  enemies."  The 
bronze  statue  of  Dr.  Haig  Brown  in  front  of  the  chapel, 
a  memorial  to  his  work  as  headmaster,  was  unveiled 
on  Saturday,  July  28,  1900,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  Lord 
Alverstone  and  others.  Mrs.  Rendall,  wife  of  the 
present  headmaster,  performed  the  ceremony,  and  the 
Archbishop  made  a  speech  dwelling  on  Dr.  Haig 
Brown's  devoted  labours  for  the  school. 

Upon  leaving  the  chapel,  the  Cloisters  will  be  found 
interesting,  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  in  their  arches 
are   preserved    several    old  stones,  transferred  hither 
from  London  in  1872,  and  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
many  notable  Carthusians.    From  this  point  a  corridor 
or  passage  leads  to  the  fine  Library, 
The  Library,  which    is   open   to   the  whole  school 
without  restriction  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  each  day.   It  has  admirable  accommodation, 
and   is   amply   supplied   wuth   books,  periodicals  and 
daily  papers.    Some  years  ago  the  library  was  largely 
augmented  by  the  munificence  of   Mr.   Allen,   an  old 
Charterhouse  boy,  and  it  now  contains  about  11,000 
volumes.   Opening  out  from  the  library,  and  practically 

a  continuation  of  it,  is  the  Great  Hall, 
The  Great   designed  by  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield.  This 
Hall.       splendid  room  is  primarily  intended  for 

entertainments,   but  is  also   utilised  for 
calling  over  "  and  examination  purposes.  Several 
pictures  presented  by  Mr.  Allen,  and  some  portraits, 
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decorate  the  walls  of  the  hall ;  and  on  either  side  are  a 
succession  of  class-rooms,  as  well  as  special  rooms 
having  laboratories  attached,  for  chemistry  and 
physics.  The  Museum  and  an  adjoining  lecture 
theatre,  forming  an  extension  of  these  buildings,  were 

erected  in  1892,  from  the  designs  of 
The  Museum.   Sir  Arthur  Blomfield,  and  in  harmony 

with  the  rest  of  the  structure.  The 
museum  embraces  two  parallel  halls,  one  devoted  to 
objects  of  art  and  antiquity,  and  the  other  containing 
a  varied  collection  of  natural  history  specimens.  In  the 
first  will  be  found  an  excellent  assortment  of  prehistoric 
flint  and  bronze  implements,  numerous  coins  and 
medals,  a  number  of  cases  devoted  to  ethnographical 
objects,  and  a  unique  collection  of  autographs, 
sketches  and  fragments  perpetuating  the  memory  of 
distinguished  Carthusians.  The  natural  history  room 
is  intended  to  illustrate  the  fauna,  flora  and  mineral 
productions  of  the  British  Isles,  and  its  chief  attractive 
feature  is  a  fine  collection  of  native  birds  originally 
formed  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Stafford,  of  Godalming, 
and  purchased  from  his  representatives  ;  and  this  has 
been  amplified  by  recent  acquisitions.  The  selection 
of  geological  and  mineralogical  specimens  displayed 
here,  though  not  very  extensive,  is  of  a  representative 
character. 

Cricket  at  Charterhouse  for  many  years  suffered 
from  the  lack  of  good  grounds  ;  but  this 
Sports.  has  been  remedied  now,  and  the  school 
possesses  one  of  the  finest  and  truest 
pitches  in  the  country.  Indeed,  it  is  often  called  too 
true  by  bowlers.  It  stands  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley  at  Godalming,  and 
probably  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  British  village. 
In  1903  several  Romano-British  coins  were  dug  up  by 
workmen  when  planting  trees  in  a  corner  of  the  play- 
field,  and  these  can  now  be  seen  in  the  Museum.  In 
the  Museum,  too,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  flint  arrow- 
head unearthed  some  years  ago  by  a  boy  who  was 
setting  up  the  stumps  for  cricket. 

Football  has  been  for  many  years  the  most  popular 
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game  at  the  school,  and  few  of  the  elevens  have  fallen 
below  a  high  standard.  In  that  comprehensive  volume 
on  the  school,  entitled  Charterhouse,"  by  A.  H.  Tod, 
M.A.,  an  assistant-master,  there  is  mention  of 
Baden-Powell,  who  kept  goal  in  1875-6.  [He]  took 
a  very  liberal  view  of  a  goal-keeper's  functions.  His 
voice  enabled  him  to  direct  the  forwards  at  the  other 
end  of  the  ground,  and  his  agility  enabled  him  to  cheer 
the  spectators  with  impromptu  dances  when  be  had 
nothing  pressing  to  do."  Major-General  R.  S.  S. 
Baden-Powell  was  generally  known  among  the  Car- 
thusians as  Bathing  Towel,"  and  also  as  the 
funniest  beggar  on  earth."  His  popularity  at  school 
rendered  **B.P.'s"  magnificent  defence  of  Mafeking 
in  the  Boer  War  of  1900  a  matter  for  a  display  of 
intense  enthusiasm,  and  when  news  of  the  relief  finally 
arrived   practically  the  whole  day  was  given  up  to 
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celebrations.  The  following  quotation  from  the  Times 
of  May  2 1  St  gives  some  interesting  details:  — 

Colonel  Baden-Powell's  association  with  Charterhouse  as  an 
Old  Carthusian  caused  the  news  to  be  received  at  the  school  with 
special  enthusiasm.  The  first  intimation  reached  Dr.  Rendall, 
the  headmaster,  at  about  a  quarter  to  ten  o'clock  on  Friday  night, 
and  it  was  greeted  with  vociferous  cheering  throughout  the  house. 
On  Saturday  morning  service  ended  with  the  hymn  '  Now  thank 
we  all  our  God.'  Afterwards  the  school  assembled  in  Founder's 
^ ourt,  and  the  headmaster,  speaking  just  under  the  school  flag, 
^ave  a  short  address,  remarking  that  the  long  ordeal  had  ended 
In  a  glorious  deliverance.  They  all  rejoiced  and  were  proud  of 
Colonel  Baden-Powell  and  of  the  laurels  he  had  won  for  England, 
for  himself,  and  for  Charterhouse.  They  would  salute  the  flag 
which  he  for  seven  months  had  flown  so  gallantly  at  Mafeking 
with  volleys,  and  by  joining  in  cheers  for  Baden-Powell  and  in 
singing  the  '  National  Anthem.'  Five  volleys  were  then  fired  by 
the  cadet  corps,  and  the  cheers  were  lustily  given.  Morning 
school  finished  at  10-30  a.m.,  and  the  boys,  carrying  flags,  went 
down  to  meet  the  Royal  Navy  Eleven,  with  whom,  by  an  appro- 
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priate  chance,  the  school  had  arranged  a  cricket  fixture  for  the 
day.  The  visitors  were  loudly  cheered,  and  Sub-Lieutenant  White, 
of  H.M.S.  Powerful,  was  chaired  round  the  green.  At  luncheon 
the  headmaster,  gave  the  toast  of  '  Baden-Powell,'  which  was 
received  with  musical  honours.  In  the  evening  the  '  Te  Deum  ' 
and  '  Carmen  Carthusianum  '  were  sung  in  the  chapel,  the  service 
concluding  with  the  '  National  Anthem.'  Afterwards  there  was  a 
display  of  fireworks  on  the  green,  which  was  witnessed  by  a  large 
crowd  of  people  from  the  town  of  Godalming  and  the  surrounding 
country.  During  Saturday  numerous  congratulatory  telegrams 
were  received,  including  one  from  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  who 
telegraphed  :  '  I  congratulate  Charterhouse  and  every  boy  in  it  on 
his  fellowship  with  Baden-Powell.'  On  behalf  of  the  school, 
telegrams  congratulating  Colonel  Baden-Powell  have  been  de- 
spatched by  the  headmaster  and  by  Mr.  F.  K.  W.  Girdlestone, 
who  has  administered  the  Carthusian  Mafeking  Fund." 

The  school  goes  in  for  almost  every  form  of  athletics 
and  all  the  usual  games.  Paper-chases  have  been  dis- 
continued for  some  time,  owing  to  the  trouble  with  the 
farmers  of  the  neighbourhood,  a  deputation  of  these 
much-injured  people  dropping  in  to  see  the  headmaster 
after  nearly  every  chase.  Very  interesting  details  are 
given  in  Mr.  Tod's  book  in  the  chapter  devoted  to 
Games.  The  school  tuck  shop  "  is  a  most  important 
institution,  run  on  very  wise  principles.  For  instance, 
everything  must  be  paid  for  at  once,  and  the  shop  is 
not  opened  before  dinner.  The  shop  shows  a  clear 
annual  profit  of  ;^4oo,  and  this  sum  is  devoted  to  all 
sorts  of  useful  purposes.  Among  them  are  the  land  on 
which  the  swimming  bath  stands,  the  Lessington 
Field,  the  cost  of  the  racket,  squash  and  fives  courts, 
the  upper  green  pavilion,  the  organ,  the  entertainment 
properties,  and  the  rifle  range. 

Cycling  is  not  allowed  during  term  time,  for  many 
excellent    reasons.         May  you  ride  a  bicycle  here, 
sir?  "  once  said  a  small  new  boy  to  Dr.  Haig  Brown. 
**  I  may,"  was  the  reply,      if  I  like,  but  I  don't  want 
to."    The  small  boy  must  have  looked  confused. 
Of  celebrated  Carthusians  but  one  has  so  far  been 
mentioned.     The  earliest  renowned  Car- 
Famous     thusian    of  whom  any  record  has  been 
Old  Boys,   preserved  is  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  the  great 
divine,  who  occupied  the  Greek  chair  at 
Cambridge  in  1660,  and  two  years  later  became  pro- 
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fessor  of  mathematics.  In  the  latter  capacity  he 
numbered  the  celebrated  Newton  among  his  pupils. 
Dr.  Barrow  subsequently  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
Charles  II.,  and  in  1675  chosen  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Joseph  Addison  may  be 
considered  as  occupying  a  position  next  to  Barrow. 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  well-known  "  Life  of  Addison," 
says:  I  have  inquired  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Char- 
treux  ;  but,  as  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  enjoyed 
the  founder's  benefaction,  there  is  no  account  pre- 
served of  his  admission.  At  the  school  of  the  Char- 
treux,  to  which  he  was  removed  from  either  that  of 
Salisbury  or  Lichfield,  he  pursued  his  juvenile  studies 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ellis,  and  contracted  that  in- 
timacy with  Sir  Richard  Steele  which  their  joint  labours 
have  so  effectually  recorded."  Addison  was  probably 
about  two  years  at  the  London  school,  but  he  makes 
no  reference  to  it  in  any  of  his  essays  or  other  literary 
productions.  Next  to  Addison  naturally  comes  Sir 
Richard  Lalor  Steele,  the  founder  and  editor  of  the 

Spectator  "  and  "  Tatler,"  who  is  rendered  memor- 
able by  Thackeray  in  one  of  his  best  lectures  on  the 

English  Humourists." 

As  an  old  Carthusian, William  Makepeace  Thackeray 
may  be  placed  after  Steele.  A  capital 
Thackeray,  biography  of  him  has  been  written  by 
Anthony  Trollope  for  the  "  English  Men 
of  Letters  "  series.  George  Venables,  Thackeray's 
friend  and  schoolfellow,  writes  thus  of  him:  "My 
recollection  of  Thackeray,  though  fresh  enough,  does 
not  furnish  much  material  for  biography.  He  came  to 
school  young — a  pretty,  gentle,  and  rather  timid  boy. 
I  think  his  experience  there  was  not  generally  pleasant. 
Though  he  had  always  a  scholarlike  knowledge  of 
Latin,  he  did  not  attain  distinction  in  the  school ;  and 
I  should  think  that  the  character  of  the  headmaster, 
Dr.  Russell,  which  was  rigorous,  unsympathetic,  and 
stern,  though  not  severe,  was  uncongenial  to  his  own. 
With  the  boys  who  knew  him  Thackeray  was  popular, 
but  he  had  no  skill  in  games,  ajid,  I  think,  no  taste 
for  them." 
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Sir  Henry  Havelock,  born  in  1795,  was  apparently 
the   first   Old   Carthusian   who  attained 
Havelock.    eminence     in    the    military  profession. 

Three  Havelocks,  brothers,  were  educated 
at  Charterhouse,  and  all  afterwards  distinguished 
themselves  as  soldiers.  Thomas  served  under  Sir  De 
Lacy  Evans  in  Spain,  while  William,  a  Lieut. -Colonel 
in  the  14th  Light  Dragoons,  was  wounded  at  Waterloo, 
and  eventually  killed  in  action  at  Ramnugger.  Henry, 
the  future  hero  of  Lucknow,  was  at  Charterhouse  in 
1804. 

Very  different  in  many  respects  from  these  was 
Martin  F.  Tupper,  the  poet  and  man  of  letters,  who 
was  educated  at  Charterhouse,  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  Tupper's  school-days,  if  one  may  judge  from 
his  autobiography,  were  not  particularly  felicitous. 
George  Grote,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  the  banker  and  his- 
torian, was  at  Charterhouse  between  the  years  1804 
and  1810.  He  devoted  himself  in  early  life  to  literature 
and  politics,  and  in  1832  was  elected  Member  of  Par- 
liament for  the  City  of  London.  In  1842  he  retired 
from  Parliamentary  life  with  a  view  to  completing  his 
great  work,  the  History  of  Greece."  Few  histories 
have  been  received  with  more  universal  approval  than 
this  wonderful  production,  which  bears  testimony  to  a 
profound  knowledge  on  the  part  of  its  author  of  the 
political  and  social  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

Among  other  celebrated  Old  Carthusians  may  be 
enumerated  the  following  : — ^ 

Alverstone,  Lord,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
formerly  Sir  Richard  E.  Webster. 

Alderson,  Sir  E.  H.,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 
Bessborough,  Earl  of. 

Blackstone,  Sir  Stephen,  celebrated  Legal  Authority 
and  Author  of  ''The  Commentaries." 

Boyle,  Sir  Courtenay,  K.C.B.,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

Bulwer,  Sir  Henry  Lytton,  K.C.M.G.,  Governor  of 
Natal. 

*  Taken,  with  some  sHgfht  alterations,  from  Messrs.  Eardley  Wilmot  and 
Streatfeild's  "  Charterhouse  Old  and  New." 
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Cooper,  Sir  Astley,  the  famous  Physician. 

Cresswell,  Sir  Cresswell,  Judge  of  Probate  and 
Divorce  Court. 

Currey,  Dr.  George,  Master  of  Charterhouse  and 
Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's. 

Du  Cane,  Sir  Charles,  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
Governor  of  Tasmania. 

Eastlake,  Sir  Charles,  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 

Elder,  Dr.  Edward,  Headmaster  of  Charterhouse. 

Ellenborough,  Lord,  distinguished  Law  Lord. 

Elwyn,  Canon  Richard,  Headmaster  and  Master  of 
Charterhouse,  and  Canon  of  Canterbury. 

Hare,  Julius  C,  distinguished  Critic  and  Writer. 

Hay,  Sir  J.  Drummond,  Her  Majesty's  Minister  at 
Morocco. 

Jebb,  Professor  Sir  R.  C,  Professor  of  Greek  at 
Glasgow  and  Cambridge,  and  Author  of  several  literary 
and  most  scholarly  Works. 

Jelf,  Canon  G.  E. 

Lechmere,  Sir  Edmund,  M.P. 

Liddell,  Henry  George,  former  Headmaster  of  West- 
minster, and  former  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Lushington,  Edmund,  Tennyson's  brother-in-law. 
Senior  Classic,  Professor  of  Greek  at  Glasgow. 

Mackenzie,  Kenneth  Augustus  Muir,  Q.C.,  C.B., 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Mozley,  Thomas,  eminent  Litterateur. 

Murray,  John,  the  celebrated  Publisher. 

Nettleship,  Professor  H.,  Professor  of  Latin  at 
Oxford. 

Osborne,  Bernal,  popular  wit  and  M.P. 

Palgrave,  F.  T. ,  Author  of  the  Golden  Treasury  of 
Song,"  and  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford. 

Palmer,  Archdeacon,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford. 

Panmure,  Lord,  noted  Statesman. 

Saunders,  A.  P.,  Headmaster  of  Charterhouse,  and 
Dean  of  Peterborough. 

Storks,  Sir  Henry,  K.C.B.,  once  Governor  of  Malta 
and  Under-Secretary  of  War. 
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Sutton,  Archbishop  Manners. 

Talbot,  E.  C,  first  Bishop  of  Southwark,  and  for- 
merly Warden  of  Keble  and  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

Thirlwall,  Bishop  Connop,  Author  of  History  of 
Greece.'' 

Turner,  Sir  G.  J.,  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery. 

Waddington,  Horatio,  Under-Secretary  of  State, 
Home  Department. 

Wesley,  John,  Founder  of  the  Religious  Sect. 


THE    HISTORY   OF  CHARTERHOUSE 
SCHOOL. 

The  monastic  Charterhouse  was  founded  in  1371  by 
Northborough,  Bishop  of  London,  and  Sir  Walter 
Manny.  It  was  designed  to  accommodate  twenty-four 
monks  of  the  Carthusian  order.  This  religious 
fraternity  dates  from  the  nth  century,  and  owes  its 
origin  to  St.  Bruno,  preacher  in  the  church  of  St. 
Cunibert,  at  Cologne,  and  a  celebrated  teacher  in  the 
schools  of  Rheims.  The  site  selected  by  him  for  the 
first  residence  of  the  order  was  a  secluded  Alpine 
elevation,  difficult  of  access,  in  the  vicinity  of  Grenoble; 
and  the  establishment,  which  still  flourishes  as  a  mon- 
astery on  another  site,  w^as  styled  La  Grande  Char- 
treuse. Many  English  monarchs  bestowed  favours  on 
La  Grande  Chartreuse.  Edward  II.  helped  to  restore 
its  church  in  1371,  and  Henry  H.,  as  well  as  Richard 
L,  assigned  a  perpetual  income  to  the  monastery. 

It  was  not  until  nearly  a  century  had  elapsed  from 
the  foundation  of  La  Grande  Chartreuse  that  a  Car- 
thusian monastery  was  established  in  England.  By  the 
year  1520,  however,  eight  such  houses,  besides  the 
London  Charterhouse,  were  in  existence.    The  word 

Carthusian  "  is  said  by  some  authorities  to  have  been 
derived  from  caro  tusdy  and  it  was  anciently  written 
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Cartuse.  The  number  of  Carthusian  monks  in  a  mon- 
astery was  thirteen,  inclusive  of  the  superior ;  but  the 
London  foundation  comprised  a  dual  establishment, 
which  was  composed  of  twenty-four  monks  and  a  prior, 
together  with  nearly  an  equal  number  of  lay  brothers. 
The  monastic  cells  lined  the  chief  cloister,  and  each 
consisted  of  a  small  two-storied  house,  with  a  garden. 
When  learning  revived  in  the  15th  century,  the  Char- 
terhouse monks  devoted  themselves  to  scholarship. 
Most  of  them  copied  manuscripts,  some  carved  wood, 
and  not  a  few  studied  medicine. 

The  Charterhouse  fraternity  appear  to  have  acted 
with  unbounded  generosity  in  times  of  dearth  and 
famine;  so  much  so  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  that 
we  find  his  minister  Cromwell  complained  that, 
although  the  annual  income  of  the  monastery  was  only 
£6^2  y  food  was  externally  distributed  to  the  extent  of 
£6^8  6s.  3d.  Although  the  Carthusian  foundations 
throughout  England  were  at  that  period  entirely  free 
from  stain  or  corruption,  London  Charterhouse  was 
subjected  to  cruel  treatment.  Prior  Houghton,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Vicar  of  Isleworth  and  a  monk  named 
Reynolds,  were  hanged  for  refusing  to  acknowledge 
the  king's  supremacy.  An  attempt  was  then  made  to 
govern  the  monastery  without  a  prior,  and  most 
revolutionary  rules  were  enacted.  The  inmates,  how- 
ever, proved  refractory,  and  eventually  Charterhouse 
was  surrendered  to  the  Crown.  The  remnant  of  the 
monks,  who  had  not  suffered  death  on  account  of 
opposition,  went  over  to  Flanders,  and  settled  at 
Bruges. 

After  its  dissolution  as  a  monastery,  the  Charterhouse 
remained  unoccupied  until  1545,  when 
Sir  Edward    it  was  granted  to  Sir  Edward  North,  a 
North.        distinguished  lawyer  and  a  member  of 
the  Privy  Council.    He  demolished  the 
monks'  cells,  and  converted  their  site  into  a  garden, 
built  several  private  rooms,  and  otherwise  effected  con- 
siderable changes.    As  one  of  the  first  to  acknowledge 
Queen  Mary's  right  of  succession,  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage,  with  the  title  of  Lord  North.    While  Charter- 
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house  was  in  his  possession,  Queen  Elizabeth  paid  him 
a  visit,  and  it  was  the  first  house  in  which  she  slept 
as  queen  after  leaving  Hatfield.  The  peer's  son,  Roger, 
sold  a  part  of  the  property  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in 
1565  for  ;^2,5oo,  and  from  that  time  the  present 
Howard  House  dates  its  existence.  Charterhouse  sub- 
sequently passed  into  the  hands  of  Henry  Howard, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Northampton,  who  erected  the 
palatial  edifice  at  Charing  Cross  known  first  as 
Northampton  House,  and  finally  as  Northumberland 
House,  but  no  longer  in  existence.  His  nephew.  Lord 
Thomas  Howard,  was  in  possession  of  the  Charterhouse 
seat  towards  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  again 
entertained  her  Majesty  here.  Another  distinguished 
guest  of  the  same  owner  was  James  I.,  who,  according 
to  an  old  record,  lay  there  three  nights  with  his 
Trayne,  in  which  time  the  Lords  of  Counsell  often 
resorted  thither,  and  sate  upon  serious  affairs."  Later 
in  life,  as  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Thomas  Howard  built 
Audley  End,  and  it  was  probably  w^ith  a  view  to  obtain 
suflficient  money  for  this  purpose  that  he  sold  the 
Charterhouse  property  for  ;^i3,ooo  to  Thomas  Sutton 
in  1611. 

Thomas  Sutton,  the  founder  of  scholastic  Charter- 
house, whom  Stowe  quaintly  styles  the 
Thomas      right  Phoenix  of  Charity  in  our  times," 
Sutton.      was  born  in  1531,  at  Knaith,  Lincolnshire. 

In  the  course  of  a  somewhat  adventurous 
mercantile  career,  he  amassed  a  very  considerable  for- 
tune. His  enterprising  transactions  during  the 
unsettled  period  of  the  attempted  Armada  invasion 
would  especially  appear  to  have  been  productive  of 
immense  gain.  When  quietude  was  restored  to 
England  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Spanish  expedition, 
in  connection  with  which  happy  event  Sutton's  name 
is  associated,  he  proposed  to  utilise  his  wealth  in  a 
beneficent  manner,  and  with  that  object  in  view  obtained 
a  charter  to  establish  a  hospital  at  Hallingbury 
Boucher,  in  Essex.  Hearing,  however,  that  Howard 
House  might  be  acquired,  he  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  eventually  purchased  it 
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from  him  at  what  was  then  considered  an  excessive 
price.  Having  obtained  the  Royal  sanction  for  the 
foundation  of  a  hospital,  he  took  out  the  necessary 
letters  patent  in  June,  1611,  and  died  at  the  end  of  that 
year.  His  will,  dated  in  November  of  the  same  year, 
provided  for  Charterhouse  thus:  Also  I  give  for  and 
towards  the  building  of  mine  intended  Hospital, 
Chappel  and  School  House  the  sum  of  ;^5,ooo,  if  I  do 
not  live  to  see  it  performed  in  my  time."  After 
Thomas  Sutton's  death  a  determined  effort  was  made 
by  his  nephew,  Simon  Baxter,  to  nullify  his  bequests. 
Although  the  services  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  the  then 
Solicitor-General,  were  retained  on  his  behalf,  the  law- 
suit instituted  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  governors 
of  the  hospital,  as  defendants.  This  result  was  probably 
due  to  their  offer  of  ;^io,ooo  for  renovating  "  Berwick 
Bridge  upon  the  River  Tweed,  which  is  the  chiefest 
passage  between  both  Kingdoms,  [and]  is  very  much 
ruinated  and  decayed."  There  is  no  record  of  the  date 
upon  which  the  repairs  were  commenced. 

The  intention  of  the  founder  was  to  provide  "  an 
house  or  place  of  biding  for  the  finding,  sustentation, 
and  relief  of  poor,  aged,  maimed,  needy  or  impotent 
people,  and  also  one  free  school  for  the  instructing, 
teaching,  maintenance  and  education  of  poor  children 
or  scholars."  The  number  of  pensioners  at  an  early 
date  was  fixed  at  eighty,  and  the  age  for  admission  at 
fifty,  unless  the  candidate  had  been  wounded  on  land 
or  sea,  when  he  might  be  admitted  at  forty.  Each  was 
provided  with  a  dinner  daily  in  the  grand  hall,  a  daily 
allowance  of  bread  and  butter  in  his  rooms,  and  a  sum 
of  money  for  other  purposes.  The  original  number  of 
boys  on  the  foundation  was  thirty-five,  and  these  were 
known  as  Gown  boys,"  or  free  scholars.  Day  boys 
were  soon  added,  and  they  steadily  grew  until  they 
numbered  400  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 
Subsequently,  when  it  was  decided  to  admit  boarders 
after  the  manner  of  the  older  public  schools,  under- 
masters'  houses  were  established,  and  this  led  to  a 
gradual  diminution  of  the  day  boys  until  a  limit  of 
about  thirty  was  reached. 


CHAPTER  III. 


DESCRIBES  LOSELEY,  THE  PENSHURST 
OF  SURREY. 

Loseley  House  is  not  opeii  to  the  public. — Permission  to  view  can 
only  be  obtained  by  letter  from  the  occupier. 

The  fine  old  manor  house  of  Loseley  —  we  have 
called  it  elsewhere,  we  think  not  without  reason, 
the  Knole  or  Penshurst  of  Surrey  —  is  situated 
about  two  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Guildford, 
with  the  parish  of  Compton  on  its  west,  and  the 
lordship  of  Godalming  on  its  south  and  east.  The 
manor  is  within  the  tithing  of  Artington,  and  was  held 
in  chief  by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  Earl  of  Arundel  and 
Shrewsbury,  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey ;  but 
the  reader,  we  are  afraid,  would  scarcely  thank  us  for 

inviting  him  to  flounder  through  its  long 
The  Mores  manorial  history,  at  any  rate  till  we  find 
of  Loseley.    it  in  the  hands  of  the  Mores,  the  ancestors 

of  the  present  owner.  Sir  Christopher 
More,  whose  family  had  been  previously  settled  in 
Derbyshire,  first  acquired  an  interest  in  this  property 
in  15 1 5,  and  on  becoming  possessed  of  the  whole  of  the 
estate  obtained  a  grant  of  free-warren,  with  a  licence 
to  enclose  a  park,  as  appears  from  a  writ  of  privy  seal 
of  Henry  VIII.,  preserved  among  the  muniments  at 
Loseley.  It  is  dated  Chelseheth,  December  24th,  in 
the  twenty-fourth  year  of  that  monarch's  reign  (1553), 
and  gives  licence  to  Christopher  More,  described  as 
one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Exchequer,  to  impark  and  sur- 
round with  hedges,  ditches,  and  pales,  200  acres  of  land 
at  his  manor  of  Loseley,  free-warren  in  the  same  to  be 
included.  From  records  of  later  date  we  gather  that 
red  deer  were  kept  in  the  park  thus  formed.  This 
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Christopher  More  was  Sheriff  of  Surrey  and  vSussex 
both  in  the  twenty-fourth  and  the  thirty-first  years  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  on  the  first  of  which  occasions 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  Henry's  reign  he  held  the  oflfice  of 
King's  Remembrancer  of  the  Exchequer,  which  he 
retained  until  his  decease  in  August,  1549.  There  is 
an  inscription  to  this  Sir  Christopher  in  the  Loseley 
Chapel  at  St.  Nicholas's  Church  in  Guildford. 

William  More,  the  eldest  surviving  son  and  successor 
of  Sir  Christopher,  was  born  on  January  30th,  1519-20. 
He  sat  in  Parliament  as  member  for  the  borough  of 
Guildford  several  times  during  the  reigns  of  Mary  and 
Elizabeth  ;  and  in  that  of  the  latter  queen  he  was  chosen 
knight  of  the  shire  for  Surrey.  William  More  also 
twice  held  the  oflfice  of  Sheriff  for  vSurrey  and  Sussex, 
and  was  appointed  Vice-Admiral  of  the  latter  county. 
On  May  14th,  1576,  the  honour  of  knighthood  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  in 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln's  garden  at  Pyrford,  near  Woking, 
in  the  presence  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  on  giving  him 
her  hand  to  kiss,  said  that  he  "  well  deserved  the  honour 
which  she  had  then  conferred  upon  him."  Sir  Wil- 
liam More  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  Loseley 
House,  for  he  began  in  1562  to  build  the  central  com- 
partment of  the  mansion,  somewhat  to  the  north, 
probably,  of  an  earlier  edifice,  some  vestiges  of  which 
have  been  placed  in  the  great  hall  of  the  present  build- 
ing. He  died,  much  respected,  on  July  20th,  1600,  in 
the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the 
family  vault  at  St.  Nicholas's  Church,  Guildford,  where 
he  is  commemorated  by  a  magnificent  monument.  This 
gentleman  was  highly  esteemed  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  visited  him  at  Loseley  in  the  years  1577,  1583, 
and  1 591,  as  well  as,  probably,  on  one  or  two  other 
occasions.  He  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  and,  in  1570,  the  safe  keeping  of  Henry 
Wriothesley,  second  Earl  of  Southampton,  who  had 
been  subjected  to  restraint  as  a  suspected  Papist,  was 
entrusted  to  him,  and  the  Earl  in  consequence  became 
a  prisoner-guest  at  Loseley  for  nearly  three  years. 
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George,  the  only  son  and  heir  of  Sir  William  More, 
was  born  on  November  28th,  1553,  and  according  to 
Anthony  Wood  was  educated  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford.  In  the  year  1597  he  was  nominated  Sheriff 
of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  and,  about  the  same  time, 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Like  his  father, 
he  acquired  the  special  favour  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who, 
on  November  3rd,  1601,  augmented  his  estate  by  a 
grant  of  the  lordship  and  hundred  of  Godalming.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  next  reign  he  was  appointed 
treasurer  to  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales.  On  the  iith  and 
12th  of  August,  1603,  both  King  James  and  his  queen 
were  royally  entertained  at  Loseley  by  this  gentleman, 
and  three  years  later,  in  the  same  month,  he  was  again 
honoured  by  a  visit  from  the  king.  His  Majesty  pro- 
moted him  to  the  chancellorship  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  in  1610,  and  five  years  after  this  event,  from 
a  "full  confidence  in  his  honesty,"  as  James  himself 
expresses  it,  and  "  without  the  knowledge  of  any,"  he 
appointed  him  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  after  the 
removal  of  Sir  Gervase  Ehves,  or  Elwayes,  from  that 
important  post,  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  im- 
plicated in  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  In 
the  early  part  of  August,  1617,  Sir  George  entertained 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  I.,  at  Loseley. 
He  sat  in  Parliament,  as  member  for  Guildford,  re- 
peatedly during  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
King  James,  and  was  likewise  a  representative  for  the 
county  of  Surrey  in  several  Parliaments  of  Elizabeth, 
James  I.,  and  Charles  I.  He  had  four  sons  and  five 
daughters,  and  his  death  occurred  in  1632.  Ann,  one 
of  his  daughters,  was  privately  married  in  1600  to  John 
Donne,  afterwards  celebrated  as  a  poet  and  a  divine, 
on  whom  King  James  conferred  the  deanery  of  St. 
Paul's,  but  who  at  that  time  was  secretary  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Egerton.  The  love  romance  of  this  young 
couple  and  the  early  struggles  and  privations  of  Donne 
are  told  in  his  life  by  Isaac  Walton.  Something,  too, 
of  this  troubled  incident  is  to  be  gleaned  from  a  remark- 
able series  of  letters  preserved  among  the  Loseley 
manuscripts. 
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Robert,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  George  More,  who  was 
born  in  1581,  represented  the  borough  of  Guildford 
during  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  again 
in  that  of  James  I.,  by  whom  he  was  knighted.  He 
also  held  a  seat  in  Parliament  three  times  as  a  knight 
of  this  shire  during  the  reign  of  the  latter  sovereign. 
When  Sir  Robert  More's  death  occurred  at  Loseley  in 
February,  1625-6,  his  children  were  six  sons  and  five 
daughters.  Poynings  More,  the  eldest  of  these,  was 
born  in  February,  1605-6,  and  succeeded  to  the  family 
estates  on  the  death  of  Sir  George,  his  grandfather,  in 
1632.  He  sat  for  the  borough  of  Haslemere  in  Par- 
liaments of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  and  was  also  a 
representative  for  Guildford  in  the  third  year  of  the 
reign  of  the  latter  king,  by  whom  he  was  created  a 
baronet  on  May  i8th,  1642.  On  the  death  of  Sir 
Poynings,  in  1649,  William,  the  elder  of  his  two  sur- 
viving sons,  succeeded  to  the  title  and  inheritance  at 
the  age  of  six  years.  He  was  appointed  Sheriff  of 
Surrey  in  the  year  1669,  and  represented  Haslemere  in 
two  Parliaments  of  Charles  I.  The  baronetcy  granted  to 
his  father  became  extinct  at  the  death  of  Sir  William, 
without  issue,  in  1684,  as  his  younger  brother  had  died 
previously,  and  the  family  estates  devolved  on  the  Rev. 
Nicholas  More,  a  younger  brother  of  Sir  Poynings,  who 
was  then  Rector  of  Fetcham.  He  enjoyed  the  inheri- 
tance for  only  five  months,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Robert,  his  only  son,  who  died  unmarried  in  May,  1689, 
when  the  two  daughters  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  More 
became  co-heiresses.  On  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  the 
elder  of  these,  in  169 1-2,  the  estate  became  entirely 
vested  in  Margaret,  her  surviving  sister.  This  lady 
married  Sir  Thomas  Molyneux,  of  Sefton,  in  Lan- 
cashire, who  was  a  member  of  the  ancient  family  from 
which  the  present  Earl  of  Sefton  is  descended. 

Sir  William  More  Molyneux,  the  eldest  and  only 
surviving  son  of  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Molyneux,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Loseley  property  in  1719,  and  the  inheritor 
of  the  family  estates  on  the  decease  of  Sir  William,  in 
1760,  was  his  second  son,  Sir  Thomas  More  Molyneux. 
On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  James,  in  the  pre- 
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vious  year,  Sir  Thomas  was  chosen  a  member  for 
Haslemere,  and  he  was  also  elected  a  representative  in 
Parliament  for  the  same  borough  in  1761,  1768,  and 
1774.  He  died  unmarried  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1776, 
in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  * 'whereupon, "  con- 
tinues the  manuscript  from  which  most  of  these  par- 
ticulars have  been  derived,  "  the  male  issue  of  this 
family  became  extinct."  The  Loseley  estates  after- 
wards descended  successively  to  his_  sisters,  Cassandra 
and  Jane,  neither  of  whom  married.  Mr.  William 
More  Molyneux,  the  present  representative  of  that 
branch  of  the  family  which  became,  by  intermarriage 
with  the  female  inheritrix  of  More,  the  possessors  of 
Loseley,''  derives  his  title  to  the  property  by  virtue  of 
his  descent  from  Sir  Thomas  More  Molyneux. 

Loseley  Park,  an  extensive  and  finely-wooded 
demesne,   is   situated   about  two  miles 

Loseley  south-west  of  Guildford,  and  is  approached 
Park.  from  the  old  London  and  Portsmouth 
coach  road  by  a  pleasant  drive.  The 
immediate  scenery  is  enriched  by  many  venerable  oaks 
and  elms,  scattered  singly  or  united  in  groups.  There 
is  also  a  fine  expanse  of  water  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Manor  House,  and  on  the  outskirts  of  the  park,  to- 
wards the  west,  where  the  ground  rises  somewhat, 
matured  plantations  of  firs  grow  among  a  variety  of 
other  trees.  Many  points  of  vantage  give  views  over 
a  beautiful  range  of  country  ;  and  a  magnificent  avenue, 
bordered  by  broad  stretches  of  greensward  on  either 
side,  extends  southward  between  rows  of  stately  trees. 

Loseley  no  doubt  had,  from  an  early  period,  its 
manse  or  capital  dwelling-house  fortified 

Loseley  by  a  moat,  according  to  the  custom  of 
House.  the  feudal  ages,"  but  although  some  ves- 
tiges of  this  defence  still  remain,  the  early 
dwelling  itself  has  been  long  since  demolished.  The 
present  mansion  is  a  most  interesting  example  of  the 
Elizabethan  age,  and  was  erected  between  th-e  years 
of  1562  and  1568  by  Sir  William  More,  as  the  central 
part  of  a  structure  intended  to  form  three  sides  of  a 
quadrangle,  if  not  a  complete  square.    The  original 
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design  was  never  executed  to  its  full  extent,  although 
a  western  w4ng,  which  included  a  gallery  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one  feet  in  length,  and  eighteen  wide,  and 
also  a  chapel,  were  added  by  Sir  George  More,  the 
son  of  the  founder.  This  additional  portion  was,  how- 
ever, wholly  taken  down  some  years  ago,  and  the 
building  reduced  to  its  former  dimensions.  More 
recently  the  late  and  present  proprietors  have  carried 
out  much  important  work  in  excellent  taste,  with  a  view 
to  restoring  the  mansion  to  its  original  state.  It  is 
constructed  of  grey-coloured  stone,  which  imparts  a 
somewhat  sombre  aspect  to  the  exterior.  It  is  stately 
in  appearance,  and  a  general  uniformity,  though  by 
no  means  a  strict  one,  is  observed  in  all  its  architectural 
features.  All  the  windows  are  square-headed,  but  they 
differ  much  in  size,  and  those  belonging  to  the  prin- 
cipal apartments  are  of  great  size,  and  separated  by 
mullions  and  transoms  into  several  lights. 

Among  the  emblazonments  in  the  bay  or  oriel  window 
of  the  great  hall,  which  is  forty-two  feet  in  length  and 
twenty-five  wide,  are  the  arms  of  the  Mores  painted 
on  glass,  with  the  date  of  1568.  There  was  formerly 
an  extensive  collection  of  military  weapons  in  this 
apartment,  but  these  have  long  since  been  removed  ; 
and  it  now  contains  only  a  few  calivers  and  crossbows 
for  deer-shooting,  with  an  interesting  collection  of 
pictures.  Among  these  are  whole-length  portraits 
painted  by  Myttens,  of  James  I.  and  Anne  of  Den- 
mark, his  queen,  w^hich  were  originally  placed  at 
Loseley  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  Sir  George 
More  in  1603.  Here  also  is  a  portrait  of  Edward  VI. 
by  Holbein,  and  a  very  large  painting  of  Sir  William 
More  Molyneux,  with  Cassandra  his  wife,  and  all  their 
children,  at  full  length,  by  Somers.  Among  the  other 
portraits  of  the  More  and  Molyneux  families  that  are 
preserved  in  the  mansion  are  those  of  Sir  William  More 
and  his  lady  ;  Sir  George  More  ;  Sir  Robert  More  ;  Sir 
Poynings  More;  Sir  Thomas  Molyneux,  who  married 
Margaret,  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  the  Mores  ;  and 
Elizabeth,  her  elder  sister.  There  is  also  an  original 
portrait  of  Anne  Boleyn,  the  ill-fated  queen  of  Henry 
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VIII.,  together  with  one  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  his 
equally  unfortunate  chancellor.  The  family  of  the 
latter,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  distinct  from  the  Mores 
of  Loseley.  The  muniment  room  contains  an  unusually 
large    and   very    valuable    collection  of  manuscripts. 


Photograph^  [G.  West. 

The  Carved  Chalk  Mantelpiece  at  Loseley  Manor  House. 


dating  from  the  eleventh  to  the  seventeenth  centuries, 
and  consisting  of  sundry  royal  warrants  with  auto- 
graph signatures,  as  well  as  a  number  of  letters  from 
eminent  statesmen,  chiefly  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 
periods. 

Many  of  the  apartments  in  this  historic  mansion  are 
of  an  interesting  character;  and  all  the  reception  rooms, 
in  addition  to  several  bedrooms,  have  wainscotted  walls. 
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Some  of  the  latter  have  beautiful  hangings  and  finely- 
executed  ceilings.  That,  however,  which  mostly 
deserves  attention  is  the  drawing-room — a  splendid 
example  of  the  decorative  style  of  the  early  part  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  It  exhibits  an  enriched  cor- 
nice bearing  the  rebus  of  the  More  family — a  mulberry 
tree — intersecting  the  motto,  "  Morus  tarde  moriens — 
Morum  cito  moriturum  "  The  Mulberry  tree  dies 
slowly,  though  its  fruit  dies  soon  "),  implying,  perhaps, 
"  that  the  family  stock,  like  the  mulberry  tree,  should 
be  of  long  endurance,  but  that  its  individual  descen- 
dants, like  the  fruit,  should  by  the  common  lot  of  mor- 
tality, be  subject  to  speedy  decay."  The  wainscotting 
is  panelled,  and  the  ceiling  ornamented  with  pendant 
drops  and  moulded  Gothic  tracery,  within  the  involved 
forms  of  which  the  figure  of  a  cockatrice  is  frequently 
repeated.  The  chalk  fireplace,  which  is  of  an  elaborate 
design  and  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  may 
be  described  as  consisting  of  an  upper  and  a  lower 
division.  The  latter,  in  the  Corinthian  order,  is  com- 
posed of  two  columns  and  a  bracket  on  each  side,  sus- 
taining a  very  florid  entablature.  Below  each  bracket 
is  a  caryatide  figure,  and  the  whole  is  based  on  low 
pedestals,  adorned  with  festoons  and  other  sculptures. 
The  upper  division,  or  mantel,  is  bounded  at  the  sides 
by  brackets  and  caryatides  of  a  grotesque  character  and 
in  different  attitudes,  supporting  a  fascia  and  cornice 
variously  enriched.  In  the  intermediate  panelling  are 
displayed  the  heraldic  bearings  of  the  Mores  and  their 
allied  families  within  six  compartments.  Emblazoned 
shields  of  arms  also  appear  in  the  glazing  of  the  mul- 
lioned  windows  in  this  magnificent  room,  an  excellent 
representation  of  which  appears  in  Nash's  Mansions 
of  England  in  the  Olden  Time  "  (1839). 


CHAPTER  IV. 


DESCRIBES  THE  BEAUTIFUL  VILLAGES 
IN  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


COMPTON,   PUTTENHAM,  PEPERHAROW, 
AND  WITLEY. 

The  Picture  Gallery  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  F.  Wafts  at  Compton 
is  open  to  the  public  from  2  to  6  p.m,  every  day  hut  Thursday. 
Admission  Free  on  Sundays,   Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 


IE  two  pretty 
villages,  Compton 
and  Puttenham,  lie 
not  far  apart  on  the 
southern  side  of  the 
chalk  ridge  of  the 
Hog's  Back,  and 
the  visitor  will 
probably  include 
them  both  in  a 
single  tour  of  in- 
spection. Compton 
is  as  quiet  and  pic- 
turesque a  village 
as  one  could  very 
well  wish  to  see — 
a  few  old  cottages,  a  bit  of  village  green,  and  here 
and  there  a  house  of  the  quality."  A  remarkable 
old  cottage,  with  a  timbered  projecting  upper  storey, 
locally  known  as  Noah's  Ark,"  is  sure  to  arrest 
attention.  The  church  is  less  prominent,  and  almost 
escapes  notice  in  its  richly  timbered  graveyard,  though 
at  a  little  distance  its  oak-shingled  spire  is  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  landscape.  As,  however,  it  is  probably 
the  one  object  in  the  village  which  has  drawn  thither 
the  footsteps  of  the  pilgrim,  he  will  certainly  make  a 
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point  of  exploring  it  before  passing  on  towards  Putten- 
ham  (the  key  may  be  found  at  Mrs.  Gobbet's,  a  house 
on  the  right  as  you  quit  the  hamlet  on  the  way  to 
Guildford).  It  is,  in  fact,  in  more  respects  than  one, 
among  the  most  interesting  churches  in  Surrey,  and 
possesses  in  its  double  chancel — we  call  it  that  for  lack 
of  a  better  name — a  feature  of  curiosity  which  occurs 
again  only  at  Darenth  in  Kent. 

A  church  of  some  kind  is  mentioned  in  Domesday, 
and  possibly  some  portion  of  the  present  structure  was 
standing  when  that  record  was  compiled  ;  but  the  pre- 
vailing architectural  characteristics  and  style  of  orna- 
ment point  to  a  later  Norman  period,  with  additions 
of  various  succeeding  dates  down  to  debased  Perpen- 
dicular. In  1843  the  interior  of  the  edifice  underwent 
a  complete  repair  and  a  partial  restoration  ;  and  a  fur- 
ther renovation  was  effected  in  i860,  when  the  dan- 
gerous condition  of  the  east  wall  necessitated  its  being 
taken  down  and  rebuilt.  The  church  consists  of  a 
nave  and  aisles,  the  double  chancel  already  referred  to, 
and  a  small  tower  with  a  broach  spire  at  the  west  end. 
On  the  south  side  is  a  large  modern  porch  ;  and  the 
inner  doorway  is  surmounted  by  a  Norman  arch  with 
"  zig-zag  "  ornament. 

The  nave  is  divided  from  each  aisle  by  three  arches, 
apparently  semicircular,  but  in  reality  slightly  pointed. 
These  spring  from  massive  Norman  columns  and  re- 
sponds, all  of  which  have  a  square  abacus  and  capitals 
variously  sculptured  with  fluted  and  other  ornaments. 
The  chancel  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  slightly 
pointed  arch  with  chevron  moulding,  and  its  singular 
feature  is  the  division  of  its  east  end  into  two  stories. 
About  midway  up,  the  chancel  is  crossed  by  a  low  semi- 
circular arch,  the  ornament  of  which  indicates  its  late 
character.  This  arch  is  surmounted  by  a  remarkable 
wooden  screen  or  balustrade,  ascribed  to  the  twelfth 
century,  and  considered  by  competent  authorities  to  be 
one  of  the  oldest  pieces  of  woodwork  now  remaining 
in  England.  The  latter  fronts  the  lower  part  of  the 
ancient  chantry-chapel,  or  rood-loft,  the  floor  of  which 
rests  on  a  low  groined  roof  of  chalk.    This  chapel  was 
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formerly  entered  from  without  by  a  separate  doorway 
and  stair,  but  the  present  approach  is  from  the  interior 
of  the  church.  It  contains  a  plain  piscina,  as  does  also 
the  chancel  beneath ;   and  there  is   a  third  piscina. 


shallow  recesses,  formed  by  wide  segmental  arches. 
These  were  possibly  the  canopies  of  tombs,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  fix  their  true  meaning.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel  is  a  rather  plain  altar  tomb,  also 
placed  in  a  recess  of  the  wall,  and  decorated  with 
quatrefoils.  It  is  without  heraldry  or  inscription  of 
any  kind,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  an 
Easter  sepulchre.  The  same  supposition  is  probably 
correct  in  the  case  of  numerous  other  altar  tombs  in 
other  churches  placed  in  a  similar  position,  some  of 
which  were  probably  erected — as  we  know  was  the  case 
of  the  Gaynesford  tomb  at  Carshalton — in  the  lifetime 
of  the  persons  they  commemorate. 


The  Carved  Oak  Balustrade  in  Compton  Church. 

Held  to  be  the  oldest  existing-  piece  of  carved 
woodwork  in  England. 


more  richly  or- 
namented, at  the 
east  end  of  the 
south  aisle,  and 
on  the  right  of 
the  pulpit.  By 
the  entrance  to 
the  upper  chapel 
is  an  aumbry. 
The  east  win- 
dow, which  is 
deeply  recessed 
on  account  of  the 
unusual  thick- 
ness of  the  wall, 
contains  some 
fine  old  coloured 
glass,  on  which 
is  depicted  the 
baptism  of 
Christ  by  St. 
John.  In  the 
wall  of  the  north 
aisle     are  two 
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There  are  still  a  few  objects  of  minor  interest  to  be 
seen  in  Compton  Church.  A  small  brass  of  Thomas 
Genyn  and  Margaret  his  wife,  in  the  centre  aisle,  bears 
the  date  of  1508.    The  font,  exhibiting  features  of  a 


Details  of  the  Porch  of  the  Mortuary  Chapel  at  Compton. 

The  ang-els'  heads  looking  up  represent  Hope,  and  those  looking 
down  Sympathy.  [By  kind />errmssion  o/*'  The  Studio." 
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late  Norman  period,  is  large  and  of  an  unusual  form. 
The  upper  portion,  containing  a  basin  for  immersion, 
is  square,  and  has  its  sides  and  angles  chamfered  down 
to  connect  it  with  a  low  round  basement  or  pedestal. 
The  visitor  should  also  notice  the  fine  old  Jacobean 
pulpit  and  screen  of  the  same  period.  The  latter  has 
been  moved  from  its  original  site  between  the  nave  and 
the  chancel,  and  now  does  duty  in  shutting  off  the  base 
of  the  tower.  There  is  also  a  blocked  low-side  " 
window  at  the  east  of  the  south  aisle — a  very  unusual 
position.  Still  stranger  is  the  curious  excavated  cross 
— now  also  blocked — on  the  south  of  the  chancel.  It 
communicated  once  with  the  little  room  behind — prob- 
ably an  anker-hold,"  or  hermit's  cell,  like  those 
which  once  existed,  of  which  traces  remain,  at  Leather- 
head,  Bletchingley,  and  Shere.  Here,  too,  is  a  hagio- 
scope, or  squint,"  cut  through  the  respond  of  the 
chancel  arch. 

Compton  was  the  home  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts, 
the  well-known  Academician.  In  the  grounds  of  the 
little  shady  village  cemetery  is  a  red  building  absolutely 
unlike  any  other  in  the  British  Isles — the  mortuary 
chapel  executed  from  the  designs  of  Mrs.  G.  F.  Watts, 
in  brick  and  terra-cotta.  The  modelling  was  carried 
out  exclusively  in  the  grounds  of  Limnerslease,  by  a 
village  class  under  the  superintendence  of  Mrs.  Watts. 
The  whole  of  the  design  and  ornament  of  the  chapel 
is  based  on  various  symbols.  In  plan,  there  will  be 
noticed  the  circle  representing  eternity  and  perfection, 
surmounted  by  the  cross.  The  interlaced  work  of  the 
Book  of  Kells  was  probably  the  inspiration  for  most 
of  the  details  of  the  ornament. 

A  pleasant  rural  highway,  extending  nearly  two  miles 
through  a  picturesque  woodland  district,  connects 
Compton  village  with  that  of  Puttenham. 

On  Puttenham  Heath  a  stone  has  been  erected  to 
denote  the  place  where  the  Queen's  car- 
Puttenham.  riage  was  stationed  at  the  great  military 
review  in  1851,  when  she  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed  that  she  was  not  aware  that  a  spot  so  lovely 
existed  in  her  dominions. 


Puttenham  Villag-e 
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Puttenham  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, is  in  the  Transition-Norman  and  later  styles.  It 
stands  above  the  village,  and  is  so  hidden  by  trees  that 


In  Puttenham  Village. 


the  tower  is  scarcely  visible.  When  restored  in  1862, 
the  gallery  v^as  removed,  the  east  end  rebuilt,  and  the 
chancel  provided  with  oak  stalls.     In  its  present  state 
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the  church  comprises  a  nave  and  chancel;  a  south 
transept,  nearly  square;  a  north  aisle,  with  a  massive 
tower  at  its  west  end  ;  and  a  chapel  or  chantry  per- 
taining to  the  mansion  of  Puttenham  Priory.  The  latter 
opens  to  the  chancel  by  two  pointed  arches  springing 
from  a  thick  round  column,  and  its  floor  is  raised  a  few 
feet  above  that  of  the  chancel.  There  is  a  small  brass, 
dated  143 1,  to  Edward  Cranfield,  a  former  rector. 

We  well  remember  our  first  view  of  Puttenham  as 
seen  from  the  top  of  the  Hog's  Back — a  point  from 
which  we  venture  to  think  it  appears  to  its  greatest 
advantage.  The  writer  and  two  friends  were  tramping 
at  the  time  from  Guildford  to  Alton,  on  a  walking  tour 
to  Winchester.  The  season,  he  fancies,  was  Whitsun- 
tide ;  the  day,  as  he  still  has  good  cause  to  remember, 
was  one  of  the  hottest  of  the  hot.  The  distant  outlines 
of  Crooksbury  and  Hindhead  were  but  dimly  discern- 
ible through  the  burning  heat  haze ;  even  the  elevation 
of  the  steep  chalk  down  afforded  scarcely  a  breath  of 
wind.  It  happened  that  he  had  never  been  along  that 
road  before,  though  long  previously  he  had  gladly 
roamed  far  and  wide  over  the  breadth  of  Surrey.  Sud- 
denly the  party  came  in  sight  of  Puttenham — a  cluster 
of  old  cottages,  a  thick  embowering  of  wood,  a  grey 
church  tower — lying  far  down  beneath  them.  It  seemed 
to  him  then — though  it  seems  to  him  no  longer — almost 
the  ideal  of  an  English  village — a  veritable  sleepy  hol- 
low." In  reality,  there  are  many  villages  far  more  beau- 
tiful in  the  limits  of  Surrey  itself — Betchworth,  Shere, 
or  Shalford — but  somehow  it  struck  him  on  that  sultry 
summer  morning  with  a  peculiar  charm  of  old-world 
remoteness.  Perhaps  it  was  viewing  it  only  from 
above,  without  going  nearer  to  dissolve  the  charm. 
He  has  visited  Puttenham  since ;  but  it  has  proved 
itself  in  truth  "  another  Yarrow.''  It  is  old-fashioned, 
and  pleasant  enough,  and  quietly  picturesque,  but  it 
is  no  longer  the  unknown  village,  full  of  all  kinds  of 
delightful  possibilities,  seen  with  delightj  and  regret- 
fully left  unvisited,  from  the  high  chalk  road  that 
traverses  the  Hog's  Back  ! 
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The  parish  of  Peperharow — formerly  Peper-Hara, 
and  in  Domesday,  Piperhage — is  bounded 
Peperharow.  by  that  of  Godalming  on  the  north  and 
east ;  those  of  Witley  and  Thursley  adjoin 
it  on  the  south  ;  and  Elstead  forms  its  western  confines. 
In  a  southerly  direction  it  extends  in  a  long  narrow 
tract  as  far  as  Cricklestone,  and  thus  embraces  a  large 
area  of  the  extensive  heath  district  towards  Thursley. 
The  soil  is  principally  of  a  sandy  nature,  but  there  is 
a  fair  proportion  of  meadow  and  pasture  lands.  Accor- 
ding to  Manning,  Peperharow  was  so  called  from 
Pipard  or  Pepard,  the  name  of  some  ancient  proprietor, 
and  the  Saxon  word  ape,"  signifying  a  possession 
or  estate.  The  family  is  supposed  to  be  of  Norman 
extraction,  and  the  name  occurs  among  the 
entries  in  the  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey.  If  Peperharow 
was  ever  in  possession  of  the  Pipards,  it  must  have 
been  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  as  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  family  held  this  or  any  other  estate 
in  Surrey  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey. 

The  Peperharow  estates  were  purchased,  in  1713,  by 
Alan  Brodrick,  afterwards  created  Viscount  Midleton  in 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  The  manorial  estate  descended 
to  George,  the  third  viscount,  who  commenced  building 
the  present  mansion  of  Peperharow  in  1765;  but  as  his 
death  occurred  in  the  same  year,  it  was  completed  by 
his  son  and  successor,  who  was  appointed  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  Custos-Rotulorum  of  Surrey  in  1820.  The 
present  Lord  Midleton  is  the  latter  nobleman's  grand- 
son. 

Peperharow  Park  is  an  extensive  demesne,  inter- 
sected  by    the   Wey,  which  gives  addi- 
Peperharow  tional  charm  and  interest  to  the  varied 
Park.        surrounding  scenery.    The  southern  part 
of  the  park,  which  originally  formed  a 
portion  of  Oxenford  Grange,  is  not  in  the  parish  of 
Peperharow,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  the  river. 
The  grounds  were  much  enlarged  by  the  fourth  \'is- 
count  Midleton,  and  were  further  extended  by  his  suc- 
cessor, who  effected  numerous  improvements.  The 
mansion,  a  building  in  the  so-called  Italian  style,  was 
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built  from  the  designs  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  and 
occupies  a  well-sheltered  position  on  rising  ground. 
A  fine  portico,  after  a  design  by  Mr.  Cockerell,  was 
subsequently  added  on  the  north-east  side,  and  other 
alterations  since  made  have  considerably  improved  the 
external  appearance  of  the  house.  Some  valuable 
paintings  by  eminent  masters,  and  some  original  por- 
traits, are  preserved  here.  Among  the  latter  are  a 
portrait  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  by  Titian;  of 
George  Buchanan,  the  Scottish  historian ;  of  Gilbert 
Burnet,  the  historian  and  Bishop  of  Salisbury ; 
of  Alan,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  and  first 
Viscount  Midleton ;  of  Sir  Thomas  Brodrick  and 
of  Admiral  Brodrick.  The  park  is  notable  for  the 
delightful  appearance  of  its  great  sweeping  green- 
sward, broken  up  by  stately  groups  of  trees.  The 
timber  throughout  the  plantations  is  of  widely  differing 
species,  and  include  several  large  Oriental  planes  and 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  deciduous  cypress.  The  entire 
area  of  the  park  comprises  about  two  hundred  and 
eighty-five  acres,  and  it  is  well  stocked  with  a  large 
herd  of  deer.  The  conservatory  is  westward  of  the 
house,  as  are  also  the  ornamental  grounds,  occupying 
nearly  fifteen  acres.  Among  other  remarkable  trees 
in  the  pleasure  grounds  are  some  giant  specimens  of 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon  {Larix  cedriis)^  which  are  specially 
mentioned  by  Loudon  in  his  Arboretum  Britanni- 
cum."  One  of  these  displays  huge  proportions,  and 
when  measured,  in  1781,  was  found  to  be  nine  feet 
six  inches  in  girth  at  three  feet  from  the  ground.  It 
has  now  a  circumference  of  upwards  of  fifteen  feet  at 
about  the  same  height,  and  its  numerous  immense 
branches,  some  of  which  are  seven  feet  round,  embrace 
a  horizontal  extent  of  more  than  one  hundred  feet. 
In  that  part  of  the  park  included  in  the  Oxenford 
estate  is  the  Bonfield  Spring,  over  which 
Bonfield  a  picturesque  cell,  designed  by  Pugin, 
Spring.  was  erected  in  1843  Viscount  Midle- 
ton. The  water  is  considered  to  be  medi- 
cinal, and  according  to  Aubrey  cures  certain  ailments, 
a  reputation   which   doubtless   was   turned   to  good 
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account  when  it  belonged  to  the  monks  of  Waverley. 
He  further  says  that  "  gold  and  silver  money,  not 
Roman  but  old  English,  and  also  rings  have  been  found 
near  this  place,  which  makes  the  inhabitants  give  2s. 
per  acre  more  than  elsewhere,  in  hopes  of  finding 
more."  Others,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  the  well- 
known  sagacity  of  the  monks  in  always  selecting  the 
best  land  will  better  account  for  the  increased  rent  than 
the  expectation  of  finding  concealed  riches. 

Peperharow  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  is  in 
the  near  vicinity  of  the  mansion,  and  was 
Peperharow  repaired  and  enlarged  by  the  fourth  Lord 

Church.  Midleton  in  1826.  More  recently,  in 
1845,  considerable  alterations,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Pugin,  were  effected  at  the 
expense  of  the  late  viscount,  and  in  1877  the  nave  was 
re-roofed  and  re-seated.  These  alterations,  however, 
have  stopped  considerably  short  of  what,  apparently, 
it  was  once  intended,  or  suggested,  to  carry  out.  In 
Brayley  and  Britton's  History  of  Surrey,"  which  was 
printed  at  Dorking  and  published  in  1850,  is  a  plate 
of  the  still  more  extensive  reconstruction  of  the  church 
proposed  by  the  architect  Pugin.  This  shows  the 
building  with  a  lofty  spire,  and  represents  it  as  im- 
proved and  magnified  beyond  all  recognition.  Per- 
sonally we  are  glad  that  this  magnificent  transforma- 
tion has  never  been  carried  out.  The  present  old 
stones,  though  of  no  real  architectural  pretensions, 
possess  at  least  a  certain  rural  charm  and  the  dignity 
of  age.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisle  by  three 
pointed  modern  arches  ornamented  in  the  Transition 
style,  and  supported  by  clustered  shafts  of  Irish  marble 
from  the  Midleton  quarries  in  the  county  of  Cork,  while 
the  capitals  are  of  Caen  stone  sculptured  with  varied 
foliage.  The  Decorated  windows  and  south  porch  are 
in  part  restorations.  The  entrance  arch  to  the  chancel 
is  semicircular,  and  springs  from  slender  columns 
spirally  ornamented;  and  this  arch,  with  its  mouldings, 
is  also  richly  decorated  in  the  Norman  style.  The 
chancel  ceiling  is  panelled,  and  covered  with  paintings 
of  sacred  emblems.    The  east  window  is  filled  with  rich 
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stained  glass.  The  reredos  is  of  Caen  stone,  and  con- 
sists of  five  canopied  compartments,  the  middle  one 
containing  a  cross  supported  by  angels,  and  the  other 
four  having  cherubim  on  flaming  wheels.  The  three 
stone  seats,  or  sedilia,  beneath  the  south  window,  have 
been  restored,  as  has  also  a  small  piscina. 

The  chantry,  or  sepulchral  chapel,  which  adjoins  the 
chancel  on  the  north  side  and  opens  into  it  through  a 
pointed  arch,  has  a  wagon-headed  oaken  roof  divided 
into  panels  by  intersecting  ribs,  ornamented  with 
quatrefoil  bosses,  painted  and  gilt ;  and  the  panels  are 
painted  azure,  with  stars.  In  the  east  window  are 
figures  of  St.  George  and  St.  Helen  under  canopies, 
and  the  side  windows  have  stained  glass.  This  chapel, 
as  well  as  the  chancel,  is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles. 
In  front  of  the  altar-rails  is  a  grey  slab,  inlaid  with  a 
cross  in  brass,  which  formerly  covered  the  burial-place 
of  Joan  Adderley,  who  was  first  married  to  Sir  John 
Adderley,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  1442,  and  after- 
wards to  William  Brocas,  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Peperharow  in  the  time  of  Henry  VL  An  ancient 
brass  of  the  same  lady,  representing  her  as  kneeling 
before  a  desk  or  altar,  is  let  into  a  tablet  of  Sussex 
marble,  and  fixed  against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel, 
near  which  she  was  buried  in  1487.  Instances,  such  as 
this,  of  double  brasses — one  mural,  and  one  on  the 
floor  to  mark  the  actual  place  of  burial — though  exceed- 
ingly uncommon,  are  found  elsewhere.  We  may  add 
that  there  is  an  instructive  paper  on  the  Peperharow 
brasses  in  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Collections." 
Near  the  entrance  to  the  chancel  on  the  north  side, 
under  a  pointed  arch,  is  the  monument,  executed  by 
Weekes,  of  George  Brodrick,  fourth  Viscount  Midle- 
ton,  who  died  in  1836.  He  is  represented  by  a  finely- 
finished  statue  of  white  marble,  in  a  recumbent  posi- 
tion, with  an  open  book  in  the  right  hand. 

Robert  Wood,  a  mathematician  of  eminence  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  a  native  of  the  parish  of 
Peperharow;  and  the  Rev.  Owen  Manning,  B.D.,  the 
learned  historian  of  ^Surrey,  was  its  rector  from  1769 
to  t8oi.     In  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  under  date 
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1640,  we  find  the  following  curious  entry  concerning 
the  conduct    of   Mr.    Wood,  Rector  of  Peperharow : 

Being  asked  at  a  visitation  held  at  Guildford,  i8th 
September,  1640,  by  [Dr.  Mason]  the  Chancellor  of 
Winchester  diocese,  if  he  read  the  prayer  appointed  by 
his  Majesty  in  the  expedition  against  the  Scots  in  time 
of  Divine  Service,  he  answered:  (i)  He  knew  not  from 
what  authority  it  came.  (2)  Since  he  heard  the  Scots 
were  come  into  England  he  thought  the  prayer  need- 
less, because  he  had  heard  of  an  accommodation.  (3) 
He  prayed  for  the  King  in  his  prayer  before  the  sermon, 
a  copy  whereof  he  said  he  was  ready  to  show.  Being 
further  asked  if  he  were  resolved  to  read  the  appointed 
prayer  hereafter,  he  said,  as  before,  he  thought  it  need- 
less, as  the  Scots  were  come  into  England  for  an  accom- 
modation." There  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  State 
Papers  to  throw  light  on  the  subsequent  history  of  this 
contumacious  rector. 

The  patronage  of  the  living  has  always  been  vested  in 
the  lord  of  the  manor. 

From  Peperharow  the  visitor  may  return  to  Godal- 
ming  in  accordance  with  the  detailed  instructions  given 
in  Ramble  I.  Or  he  may,  if  he  like,  push  on  farther 
afield,  through  a  rich  and  beautiful  country,  past 
Elstead,  Tilford  Bridge,  and  the  romantic  ruins  of 
Waverley  Abbey,  to  the  old-fashioned  town  of  Farn- 
ham.  All  these  latter  places  are  described  in  detail 
in  Mr.  Gordon  Home's  handbook  to  P^arnham  pub- 
lished in  this  series. 

The  parish  church  of  Witley  is  dedicated  to  All 
Saints,  and  stands  amidst  pleasant  sur- 

Witley.  roundings  on  elevated  ground  adjacent  to 
the  central  part  of  the  village  street.  This 
fine  old  building  consists  of  nave,  transepts,  and  chan- 
cel, forming  a  cross,  from  the  intersection  of  which 
rises  a  low  square  tower  surmounted  by  a  shingled 
spire.  The  tower  contains  eight  bells.  The  church 
was  repaired  and  renovated  in  1844  at  the  cost  of  the 
Rev.  John  Chandler,  the  then  Vicar  ;  and  more  recently 
a  complete  restoration  was  effected  at  an  expenditure 
£Sy^^^y  the  whole  of  which  was  defrayed  by  Mr. 
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J.  H.  Foster.  This  gentleman  was  also  donor  of  the 
handsome  stained-glass  east  window,  a  beautiful 
alabaster  reredos,  and  the  fine  oak  roof  of  the  nave. 
The  church  is  chiefly  in  the  Early  English  style  of 
architecture,  but  shows  in  the  chancel  a  good  Deco- 
rated east  window.  Adjoining  the  chancel  on  the  north 
side  is  an  old  chapel  belonging  to  the  manor  of  Witley. 
The  Norman  doorway,  with  cushion  capitals,  on  the 
south  side,  remains  within  the  Early  English  arch.  It 
was  reopened  at  the  time  of  the  first  restoration.  In 
the  south  wall  of  the  manor  chapel  is  a  small  piscina, 
and  the  church  also  contains  a  sedile  and  an  aumbry, 
an  Early  English  octagonal  font,  and  some  fine  fifteenth 
century  heraldic  glass.  A  handsome  Perpendicular 
screen  divides  the  chancel  from  the  nave.  An  imper- 
fect inscription  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  with 
the  date  of  1468,  mentions  Georgii  Ducis  Clarence 
&  Dns.  de  Wytle,  ac  fratri  Edouardi  quarti,  regis 
Anglie  &  Franc  ;  and  was  doubtless  placed  there  when 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  held  possession  of  the  manor. 
Under  an  arch  in  the  wall  between  the  chancel  and  the 
chapel  is  the  brass — it  bears  no  date — of  Thomas 
Jones,  Jane  his  wife,  and  their  six  children:  which 
Thom's,"  the  inscription  states,  "  was  one  of  the 
sewers  of  the  chamber  to  oure  souverayne  lorde  kynge 
Henry  VIII."  A  brass  in  the  east  wall  of  the  chapel 
bears  the  date  1634,  and  commemorates  Henry  Bell, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  Clarke  Controwler  of  the 
Household  to  our  late  Soveraigne  Lord  King  James  of 
Blessed  Memorie.''  A  mural  painting,  somewhat  in- 
distinct in  outline,  is  displayed  on  the  south  wall  of 
the  nave. 

The  picturesque  rural  character  of  the  village,  and 
the  singular  beauty  of  its  wooded  neighbourhood,  have 
attracted  many  prominent  artists  and  notable  writers 
to  Witley  in  recent  times.  Mr.  J.  C.  Hook,  the  Royal 
Academician,  who  now  lives  at  Churt,  was  the  first  to 
arrive,  in  1857.  He  afterwards  erected  the  house 
known  as  Pinewood,  which,  with  improvements  and 
extensions,  now  forms  the  country  seat  of  Lord  Knuts- 
ford.    Mr.  Birket  Foster  painted  many  of  his  beautiful 
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landscape  scenes  at  the  residence  which  he  built  near 
the  summit  of  Wormley  Hill.  He  died  in  1899,  and 
lies  buried  in  the  churchyard.  Mrs.  Allingham  and 
George  Eliot  were  also  among  those  who  found  tem- 
porary or  permanent  homes  in  this  lovely  district.  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward,  the  well-known  novelist,  also  resided 
for  some  years  at  Witley,  and  much  of  the  surrounding 
scenery  has  probably  found  its  way  into  one  of  her 
best  known  novels. 

Three  miles  southward  of  Godalming  is  Lea  Park, 
which  will  always  be  associated  with  the  tragedy  that 
involved  Mr.  Whittaker  Wright.  The 

Lea  Park.  late  financier  lavished  his  fortune  on 
this  estate,  and  spent  on  the  building 
and  planting  an  amount  that  approximated  ;^750,ooo. 
The  old  park,  together  with  the  mansion,  has  been 
recently  purchased  by  a  London  syndicate,  and  at  the 
time  of  writing,  it  is  proposed  to  complete  the  building 
and  throw  it  open  to  the  public  as  a  residential  hotel 
of  the  highest  order.  The  situation  amid  some  of  the 
most  notable  scenery  in  the  south  of  England,  and 
only  35  miles  from  London,  will  be  remarkably  suitable 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  splendour  of  the  house,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  grounds,  will  be  an  additional 
attraction. 

The  accommodation  that  the  house  will  afford  will 
be  understood  when  one  realises  that  it  will  contain 
15  private  sitting  rooms,  75  double  bedrooms  and  60 
single  bedrooms,  with  ample  accommodation  for 
visitors'  servants.  There  is  a  remarkable  palm  house, 
a  winter  garden  and  a  ball  room  decorated  by  Italian 
artists  and  provided  with  a  complete  theatre  stage 
and  minstrel  gallery.  In  the  grounds  is  a  chain  of  lakes 
covering  30  acres,  under  one  of  which  is  the  famous 
submerged  room, — summer  houses  and  temples,  with 
a  profusion  of  marble  statuary  by  modern  French 
artists.  A  full-sized  golf  course  will  be  laid  out  in  the 
park  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Taylor,  and  a  polo  ground  and 
lawns  for  tennis  and  croquet  will  be  provided. 


CHAPTER  V. 


RAMBLES  AFOOT. 


1.    PEPERHAROW  AND  HURTMORE. 
(Distance  :  6  miles.) 

Turning  one's  back  upon  the  old  Town  Hall,  and  going 
up  Church  Street,  past  the  Parish  Church,  and  then 
over  the  level  crossing  at  the  railway  station,  a  pleasant 
lane  will  be  found  running  along  a  natural  terrace  just 
above  the  railway.  From  this  bridle-road  there  are 
some  picturesque  views  over  Godalming  in  an  easterly 
direction,  showing  its  environment  of  steep  wooded 
hills.  After  walking  a  short  distance  a  point  is  reached 
where  a  pretty  vista  of  the  valley  to  the  west  opens 
out,  with  the  Hindhead  ridges  constituting  a  mountain- 
ous-looking background  ;  and  here  a  footpath  branches 
to  the  left  towards  Milford,  whilst  a  bridle-road  on  the 
right  leads  in  the  direction  of  Hashing  Bridge  and 
village.  Following  the  bridle-path  under  the  spreading 
branches  of  oaks,  beeches,  and  elms,  you  are  on  the 
margin  of  the  undulating,  tree-grown  pasture  lands 
of  Ockfordwood  Park. 

When  a  higher  position  is  attained  the  road  trends 
northwards,  and  soon  after  to  the  west,  when  the  crest 
is  reached,  giving  a  view  of  the  towers  of  Charterhouse 
School  in  front,  and  miles  of  wooded  country  towards 
the  east.  Not  many  yards  beyond  an  old  farmhouse  is 
a  swing-gate  on  the  right,  leading  to  a  field-path,  going 
westwards  to  another  farmhouse  of  more  pretentious 
appearance.  Before  reaching  this  point  there  is  a 
striking  view  of  the  Charterhouse,  surmounted  by  its 
towers  and  turrets ;  and  in  the  line  of  the  horizon 
more  to  the  west  the  spire  of  Shackleford  Church  is 
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seen  peeping  out  of  a  dark  mass  of  Scotch  firs.  Pass- 
ing the  farmhouse  last  mentioned  and  an  old  timbered 
cottage  by  the  side  of  the  highway  just  opposite,  which 
is  as  perfect  a  specimen  of  the  ideal  Surrey  or  Sussex 


A  Godalming  Lane. 


cottage  as  one  can  find  in  either  county,  you  soon  reach 
a  road  of  singular  prettiness,  with  a  swing-gate  on 
the  right,  by  another  timbered  cottage.  Following  a 
footpath  by  this  brings  one  into  charming  woodland 
scenery.    The  track  lies  along  the  borders  of  a  pleasant 
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dell,  intersected  and  bounded  by  a  profuse  growth  of 
hedges,  bushes,  and  trees,  with  a  richly-wooded  rising 
background.  The  pathway  winds  in  its  downward 
course  under  the  deepening  shade  until  it  suddenly 
emerges  on  the  public  highway  a  stone's  throw  from 
Eashing  Bridge. 

The  photograph  reproduced  here  will  give  a  much 
better  idea  of  Eashing  Bridge  and  its 
Eashing  delicious  surroundings  than  any  written 
Bridge.  description.  So  delightful  is  the  view 
that  one  cannot  see  it  for  the  first  time 
without  drawing  a  deep  breath  of  satisfaction  at  the 
perfect  harmony  of  the  old  bridge  with  its  surround- 
ings. Eashing  Bridge,  like  those  at  Tilford,  is  not 
only  an  exceedingly  picturesque — it  is  also  an  exceed- 
ingly ancient  structure.  Enthusiastic  antiquaries, 
indeed,  have  not  scrupled  to  place  it  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  King  John.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  can  hardly 
be  disputed  that  it  is  of  venerable  age,  and  we  are 
sincerely  glad  to  note  that  it  has  recently  been  acquired 
by  that  useful  society,  The  National  Trust  for  the  Pre- 
servation of  Places  of  Natural  Beauty  and  Historical 
Associations."  Gazing  at  the  old  bridge  from  the 
village  street,  one  slowly  takes  in  the  rich  scenery  all 
around — the  broad  and  placid  sheet  of  water  (the  River 
Wey),  the  beds  of  pink-blossomed  rushes  and  clumps 
of  willows,  the  half-timbered  houses,  with  the  encircling 
mass  of  foliage,  partly  in  the  low-lying  meadows  and 
partly  crowning  the  hills  close  by.  On  this  spot  one 
sees  as  perfect  a  bit  of  Nature's  picture-making  as  is 
to  be  found  in  the  county,  the  view  comparing  favour- 
ably with  Tilford  and  Waverley,  near  Farnham. 

About  a  hundred  yards  beyond  Eashing  Bridge  you 
may  pass  through  a  gateway,  by  a  cottage  covered  with 
roses  and  creepers  on  the  right,    and   enter   a  road 
leading  past  rows  of  ancient  oaks  to  an  entrance  to 
Peperharow  Park.     A  certain  degree  of 
Peperharow  uniformity  in  general  features  characterises 
Park.       most  of  our  old  English  parks ;  but  pur- 
suing the  pathway  to  the  church  in  this 
particular  one  on  a  lovely  autumn  afternoon,  and  reach- 
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ing  a  spot  where  the  distant  heights  of  Hindhead  are 
discernible  on  the  far  horizon,  it  is  impossible  to  fail 
to  be  profoundly  impressed  by  the  beauty  and  richness 
of  the  landscape.  The  view  expands,  and  becomes,  if 
possible,  more  strikingly  picturesque,  as  the  mansion  of 
Peperharow  and  the  church  close  by  are  approached. 
A  full  description  of  these  is  given  in  Chapter  IV. 

Directing  your  steps  northward  from  the  church,  a 
wonderful  group  of  old  farm  buildings,  rich  in  various 
tints  of  softly-subdued  colouring,  appears  on  one  side 
of  the  avenue,  and  on  the  other  an  ivy-covered  dwel- 
ling ;  and  climbing  higher,  a  noble  prospect  over  a 
beautiful  sylvan  country  southward  to  the  prominent 
ridge  of  Hindhead  is  presented  to  view.  Here  for  a 
second  time  in  the  park  can  be  seen  some  fine  cedars 
of  Lebanon,  and  also  near  this  point  of  observation 
may  be  seen  an  entrance  and  a  swing-gate,  each  of 
which  affords  exit  to  the  highw^ay  connecting  Shackle- 
ford,  Hurtmore,  and  Compton  in  one  direction,  with 
Elstead  and  its  district  in  an  opposite  way.  Following 
the  route  eastward,  indicated  by  a  direction-post  as 
proceeding  to  Hurtmore  and  Godalming,  one  cannot 
help  pausing  to  take  in  the  ever-varying  charms  and 
contrasts  of  these  open  wood-lands,  where  the  trees 
stand  in  a  rich  growth  of  bracken  and  fern.  After 
traversing  upwards  of  half-a-mile  of  this  pleasant  high- 
way, Shackleford  Church  is  reached.  It  occupies  a 
secluded  position,  surrounded  by  matured  plantations, 
park  lands,  and  wooded  tracts  of  country.  Perfect 
tranquillity  and  peaceful  repose  seem  here  to  reign 
supreme,  amidst  varied  scenes  of  leafy  beauty.  The 
church  w^as  erected  in  1865,  from  the 
Shackleford    designs  of  the  late   Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 

Church.  R.A.,  in  the  Early  English  style.  It  has 
a  well-proportioned  central  tower,  with 
spire  ;  some  excellent  stone  carving  in  the  interior ;  and 
several  handsome  coloured  glass  windows. 

From  here  the  road  may  be  taken  to  Hurtmore  and 
Farncombe,  pointed  out  by  an  adjacent  guide-post. 
Several  prettily-designed  modern  houses  appear  in  this 
locality,  and  happily  their  surroundings  are  not  denuded 
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of  trees — an  abundance  of  pines,  gorse,  and  heather 
remaining.  A  short  distance  beyond  the  church,  and 
at  a  point  where  the  highway  being  described  trends 
to  the  north,  and  another  road  branches  towards 
Shackleford  village,  a  stile  on  the  right  bank  leads  to 
a  footpath  over  arable  and  grass  uplands.  Following 
the  direct  course  of  this  field-path,  wide  views  of  fine 
country  scenery  are  presented  on  every  side ;  but  the 
walk  has  only  extended  over  a  few  fields  when  a 
descent  is  made  into  a  secluded  and  romantic  glen, 
overlooked  by  many  giant  oaks,  graceful  beeches,  and 
massive  elms.  In  this  charming  spot  is  the  ancient 
manor  house  of  Hurtmore,  standing  among  cedars 
and  conifers  of  many  varieties.  Passing  a  pond  close 
by,  the  path  unites  with  another  footway,  and  then 
takes  a  higher  level  not  far  from  the  winding  course 
of  the  Wey.  The  many  pretty  sights  and  scenes  of 
this  richly-wooded  valley  lend  a  special  interest  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  walk.  Presently,  emerging  from 
under  the  shadow  of  the  numerous  oaks  and  kindred 
forest  trees  that  border  each  side  of  the  way,  the 
suburbs  of  Godalming  are  entered  in  Peperharow 
Road. 

2.    LOSELEY   AND  COMPTON. 

(Between  8  and  9  miles.) 

Starting  from  (lodalming  Church,  one  crosses  over 
the  bridge  spanning  the  Wey;  and  then  going  under 
the  railway  bridge,  there  commences  the  ascent  of  Frith 
Hill  by  Deanery  and  Hindhead  Roads.  At  their  point 
of  junction,  where  the  first  curve  of  the  winding  road 
occurs,  an  excellent  view  is  obtained  of  the  old  borough, 
with  its  southern  frontier  ridges  forming  a  wooded 
background,  and  the  calm  waters  of  the  Wey  pursuing 
a  meandering  course  through  the  intervening  meadows. 
As  higher  levels  are  reached  by  the  Hindhead  Road, 
exceedingly  pretty  valley  scenery  is  unfolded  southward 
towards  Haslemere,  and  westward  in  the  direction  of 
Shackleford  and  Peperharow  ;  and  the  buildings  of  the 
Charterhouse  become  more  and  more  a  feature  in  the 
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landscape  to  the  north  on  approaching  the  water  tower 
on  the  summit  of  Frith  Hill.  After  this  point,  a 
number  of  modern  houses  appear  on  either  side  of  the 
way  ;  and  then  come  the  more  pretentious  dwellings  of 
the  house-masters  of  the  Charterhouse.  Continuing  a 
direct  course  northward  after  passing  the  fine  approach 
to  the  school,  and  crossing  obliquely  the  lane  connect- 
ing Farncombe  and  Hurtmore,  one  enters  a  newly- 
constructed  roadway  between  some  handsome  villas, 
and  soon  notices  a  swing-gate  that  leads  to  a  footpath 
proceeding  due  north  over  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  as 
well  as  to  another  that  goes  off  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  to  Conipton  Church  and  village.  Following 
the  first,  there  comes  an  abrupt  descent  through  dense 
plantations  to  a  lower  level,  where  the  path  crosses  a 
broad  field  towards  Binscombe  Farm  and  village,  with 
the  Loseley  woods  directly  beyond.  More  distant  still 
is  the  chalk  down  range,  with  St.  Martha's  Chapel  a 
conspicuous  object  on  the  crest  of  its  solitary  hill. 

At  Binscombe  the  pathway  emerges  on  to  the  public 
highway  leading  from  Farncombe  to 
Binscombe.  Compton  and  Puttenham  on  the  west,  and 
pursuing  it  for  a  short  distance,  to  where 
a  direction-post  indicates  its  destination,  one  may 
continue  the  walk  by  the  singularly  pretty  rural  lane 
that  branches  northward  from  that  spot.  Again  avoid- 
ing an  approach  to  Compton  by  another  roadway  route 
soon  entered,  one  turns  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
immediately  afterwards  appears  a  stile  in  the  left 
boundary  fence,  adjacent  to  a  stream  of  water.  Taking 
a  pathway  here  which  leads  across  the  meadows,  you 
reach  an  open  spot  in  the  stately  avenue 

Loseley.  leading  up  to  Loseley,  from  which  there 
is  a  delightful  view  of  the  fine  old  mansion 
in  its  setting  of  grand  ancestral  trees.  Rambling 
onward  through  the  heavily-timbered  parklands,  con- 
siderably higher  ground  is  presently  reached,  where 
one  is  awarded  a  sweeping  and  magnificent  prospect 
over  a  wide  tract  of  wooded  country.  Having  gained 
the  summit  of  the  rise  under  the  shadow  of  a  dense 
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beech  and  elm  wood,  you  enter  another  avenue  to 
Loseley,  and  by  it  proceed  eastward,  until  finally  the 
landscape  is  unfolded  to  view  in  the  direction  of 
Dorking  and  Reigate. 

When  an  intersecting  road  is  reached,  you  go  north- 
ward along  a  typical  country  highway,  shaded  by  oak 
and  elm.  This  leads  past  an  interesting  timbered 
farmhouse,  several  old  cottages,   and  a 

Littleton,  few  better-class  residences  of  comfortable 
appearance — all  comprised  in  the  hamlet 
of  Littleton.  The  village  lies  sheltered  by  the  sur- 
rounding woods  and  hangers.  Presently  some  distinct 
traces  of  the  chalk  are  discernible  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  here,  adjacent  to  an  old  timbered  dwelling 
on  the  left,  a  swing-gate  denotes  the  entrance  to  a 
field-path  pursuing  a  direction  due  west.  The  w^alk  is 
continued  by  the  footway  indicated,  and  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  chalk  formation  is  noticeable  in 
the  rounded  contour  of  the  rising  ground  to  the  north. 
An  abundance  of  oaks,  elms,  beeches,  and  chestnuts  is 
met  with  on  re-entering  Loseley  Park  and  on  coming 
within  view  of  the  imposing  northern  facade  of  the 
stately  old  manor-house  of  Loseley — the  Knole  or  Pens- 
hurst  of  wSurrey — with  its  fine  mullioned  windows  and 
many  ivy-coloured  gables.  A  detailed  description  of 
this  grand  old  building,  with  some  historical  account  of 
its  former  possessors,  is  contained  in  Chapter  IIL 

A  little  farther  on  an  avenue  is  entered  close  by  a 
park  lodge ;  and  at  the  same  moment  a  noble  landscape 
opens  out  southward  to  the  ridge  crowned  by  the  build- 
ings of  the  Charterhouse.  Just  before  reaching  a  large 
farm  in  a  pretty,  sheltered  situation,  a  footpath  is  seen 
descending  obliquely  to  the  left  across  a  ploughed  field  ; 
and  following  it,  you  obtain  an  exit  by  a  field-gate  into 
a  green  lane  winding  in  a  south-w^estern 

Compton.   direction     towards     Compton  village. 

Avoiding  a  branch  road  on  the  left  side  by 
some  cottages,  you  arrive  at  the  village  extremity  of 
Compton  Common,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tree- 
dotted  pasture  lands  of  Field  Place.    The  picturesque 
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old  village,  with  its  many  features  of  interest,  is  next 
entered,  and  soon  after  may  be  noticed  the  dark,  yew- 
shaded  approach  to  the  church,  close  by  the  principal 
avenue  and  gateway  to  Eastbury  House.  Compton 
Church  is  fully  described  in  another  chapter ;  but  it 
may  here  be  mentioned  that  it  occupies  a  particularly 
pleasant  situation,  perfectly  secluded,  and  in  part 
enclosed  by  some  magnificent  cedars  of  Lebanon  in  the 
adjoining  grounds  of  Eastbury  Manor. 

Walking  westward  through  the  village,  we  turn  to 
the  left  by  the  boundary  wall  of  the  mansion  gardens 
and  farm  outbuildings,  and  enter  a  highway  leading 
past  some  prettily-designed  cottages,  and  afterwards 
by  a  singularly  attractive  residence.  A  few  yards 
beyond  this  a  field-gate  on  the  same  side  of  the  road 
gives  entrance  to  a  pathway  stretching  in  a  direct  line 
towards  a  solitary  oak  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge  in  front. 
The  route  is  still  pleasant  in  the  extreme  ;  and  in  all 
directions  appear  woods  scattered  over  hill  and  dale, 
possessing  many  well-grown  oaks,  elms,  and  beeches, 
as  well  as  more  unusual  forest  trees.  Backward 
glances  reveal  the  red  gables  and  tall  chimneys  of 
Eastbury  House,  in  close  association  with  the  grey 
church  spire  and  the  giant  cedars.  The  woodland 
views  among  these  rich,  undulating  park  lands  are  at 
times  supremely  beautiful,  as  with  reluctance  their 
varied  beauties  are  exchanged  for  the  densely-wooded 
glades  through  which  the  path  presently  takes  its 
uncertain  course  to  upland  regions. 

When  the  open  fields  at  the  higher  level  are  attained, 
the  continuation  of  the  footpath  is  followed  by  the 
western  side  of  a  tall  holly  hedge,  and  the  winding 
country  lane  connecting  Compton  with  the  Hurtmore 
and  Shackleford  districts  is  reached  at  an  elevated 
position,  where  a  distant  view  southward  is  commanded 
over  the  Peperharow  Woods  to  the  cape-like  projection 
of  Hindhead.  Under  the  shade  of  some  stately  beeches 
we  walk  a  few  hundred  yards  towards  Hurtmore,  and 
then,  by  a  gate  on  the  right  bank,  enter  a  pathway 
going  in  a  south-westerley  direction  over  cultivated 
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land  to  a  point  in  the  road  between  Farncombe  and 
Shackleford,  close  to  Northbrook  Place, 
Northbrook  and  comparatively  near  to  Charterhouse 
Place.       School.      Pursuing    this    highway  east- 
ward, we  get  a  view  of  Northbrook  Place, 
and  then  rejoin  the  outward  line  of  route  not  far  from 
the  Charterhouse.    The  descent  to  Godalming  is  made 
by  the  more  direct  way  of  approach  through  Sandy 
Lane. 

H.    BUSBRIDGE,  HAMBLEDON,  AND  WITLEY. 
(About  10  miles.) 

Commencing  this  walk  at  the  old  Town  Hall,  we 
proceed  a  few  yards  along  High  Street  before  turning 
to  the  right  into  South  Street.     Having  surmounted 
the  gradual   rise  of  this  narrow^  thoroughfare,  and 
following  for  a  short  distance  the  eastward  extension 
of  Croft   Road,    there  comes   another   ascent,    in  a 
southerly  direction,  by  a  paved  pathway  known  as 
Summerhouse  Lane,  and  entered  by  a  few  stone  steps 
that  appear  on  the  right  near  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel, 
When  the  summit  of  the  ridge  is  attained  on  HoUoway 
Hill,  we  have  on  the  side  a  number  of 
HoUoway    handsome    villas,    surrounded    in  each 
HiU.        instance    by    more    or    less  extensive 
grounds,  and  communicating  by  well-kept 
avenues   with   several   intersecting   roadways,  which 
appear  to  have  been  recently  constructed. 

Pursuing  hence  a  direct  route  past  the  Recreation 
Ground,  we  come  upon  a  pleasant  suburban  highway, 
and  under  the  shade  of  rows  of  elms,  some  of  them 
magnificent  specimens  of  their  kind,  are  conducted  in 
due  time  into  a  pretty  rural  lane.    A  narrow  road  to 
the  left  leads  to  Busbridge  Church,  and 
Busbridge   when   the   boundary  wall   of  Busbridge 
Church.     Park  is  approached  a  transverse  road  is 
seen  which  connects  the  main  highway  to 
Milford  with  that  to  Hascombe.     Immediately  in  front 
of  the  position  now  reached  a  field-gate  admits  to  a 
public  foot-path  pursuing  a  direct  southward  course 
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through  the  park  and  close  by  some  immense  elms. 
The  line  of  route  along  this  is  now  parallel  with  the 
avenue  to  the  mansion,  but  at  a  higher  level. 

Having  made  a  descent  into  a  sheltered  valley,  we 
get  a  picturesque  peep  of  Busbridge  Hall  beyond  its 
ornamental  lake,  situated  among  cedars 
Busbridge   and  conifers  that  are  scattered  over  the 
Hall.        terraced  lawns,  and  shut  round  by  a  dense 
growth    of    stately    trees    ascending  on 
every   side    to   the   (^rests   of   the   adjacent  heights. 


Busbridge  Church. 

Busbridge  Hall — at  present  the  property  of  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Skeffington  Smythe — is  seated  in  a  wooded  dell 
at  the  head  of  a  fine  expanse  of  water.  In  common 
with  other  lakes  in  the  south  of  England,  this  piece  of 
water  was  greatly  agitated  by  the  earthquake  of  Lisbon 
in  1755.  The  water  at  one  end  rising  suddenly,  caused 
a  wave  to  overflow  the  banks,  and  it  was  an  hour  or 
so  before  it  resumed  its  ordinary  calmness.  Originally 
built  by  Sir  W.  Eliot,  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  vSurrey 
in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  mansion  was 
enlarged  by  Sir  Robert  Barker ;  and  considerable 
improvements,  both  in  the  residence  and  in  the 
surroundings,  were  made  early  in  the  present  century. 

Busbridge  Hall  has  quite  recently  been  razed  to  the  ground  ;  a  new  house 
is  to  be  erected  on  higher  ground. — Ed. 
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As  now  existing  the  house  is  a  handsome  building, 
and  its  principal  rooms  contain  ornamental  marble 
chimney-pieces  that  were  formerly  in  one  of  the 
palaces  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  well  as  several  valuable 
pictures.  The  grounds  and  park  include  a  great 
variety  of  beautiful  scenery,  broken  up  by  picturesque 
lakes  and  plantations,  and  surrounded  by  hills.  The 
scenes  around  this  spot  are  in  a  remarkable  degree 
beautiful  and  varied,  and  a  very  small  idea  of  the 
enchanting  views  can  be  conveyed  by  any  written 
description.  In  continuing  the  walk  hence  a  footway 
through  the  valley  to  the  right  towards  Milford  is 
avoided,  and  instead  you  follow  that  over  the  hillside 
southward. 

After  absorbing  as  much  of  the  view  as  possible,  a 
few  large   Spanish  chestnuts   are  passed,   and  soon 
afterwards  one  emerges  from  the  park  into  a  tree- 
shaded  lane.    A  cottage  is  presently  reached,  beyond 
some  farm  buildings,  and  crossing  at  right  angles  the 
road  connecting  Hambledon  with  Godalming,  a  path- 
way appears  leading  through  a  dense  pine  and  beech 
plantation.    This  woodland  path  comes  out  again  in 
time  to  the  public  highway,  which  here  runs  over 
Highdown    Heath    in    a  south-easterly 
Highdown   direction  towards  Hascombe.    Pine  trees, 
Heath.      ferns,    and    heather   constitute    the  im- 
mediate  and    entire   surroundings,  and 
when  a  point  is  reached  where  the  roads  from  Godal- 
ming,  Milford,  Burgate,   Hascombe,   and  Highdown 
Hill   converge,   you  follow  the  last-named   route  as 
indicated  by  a  handy  guide-post.     On  each  side  of  this 
sylvan  way  juniper  bushes  are  thickly  mingled  with 
the  pines,  gorse  and  heather.     Having  traversed  about 
two-thirds  of  the  upward  slope  now  visible  in  front,  a 
pathway  is  noticealDle  on  the  right  leading  through  a 
birch  plantation  and  up  a  steep  ascent  to  the  summit  of 
Highdown   Ball.      A    magnificent  land- 
Highdown   scape,  uninterrupted   on   every  side,  is 
Ball.        here  unfolded  to  view.     Looking  to  the 
north,  Godalming  and  the  towers  of  the 
Charterhouse  are  plainly  discernible,  and  beyond  them 
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the  ridge  of  the  Hog's  Hac^k  may  be  readily  Iraeed  from 
Farnham  in  the  west  to  (niildford  in  the  east,  whence 
the  continuation  of  the  chalk  downs  may  still  be  made 
out  by  Dorking  and  Reigate  to  the  borders  of  Kent. 
Juniper  \''alley  occupies  the  wooded  depression  that 
intervenes  between  this  point  of  obscrxation  and  the 
uplands  bordering  on  Munstead  Heath.  The  eastward 
densely  wooded  heights  that  denote  the  vicinity  of  the 

Hascombe  Beeches,"  and  extend  towards  Telegraph 
Hill  in  the  main  direction  of  Hascombe 

Hascombe   and  Cranleigh,  are  flanked  on  the  right 

Beeches.  by  the  pine  plantations  of  Holloway's 
Heath,  and  beyond  these  lie  the  demesne 
lands  of  Park  Hatch.  Turning  southward,  a  vast 
expanse  of  the  wSurrey  rmd  ^Sussex  Weald  stretc^hes 
away  to  the  distant  South  Downs,  prominent  among 
which  is  Ch<an(^tonbury  Ring,  above  \\'orthing, 
crowned  by  its  well-known  clump  of  trees,  with 
Hambledon  and  Chiddingfold  in  the  immediate  fore- 
ground. I1ie  Hindhead  and  Blackdown  highlands 
appear  prominently  on  the  western  horizon,  and  Hasle- 
mere  lies  snugly  tucked  away  among  the  nearer  wooded 
hills  and  vales  ;  whilst  farther  to  the  north  the  forest 
growth  of  Thursley  Common,  Witley  Common,  and 
the  environs  of  Lea  Park  occupy  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion in  the  beautiful  and  varied  landscape. 

Half-a-dozen  miles  or  so  away  to  the  south,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Sussex  Blackdown,  is  the  late  Poet 
Laureate's  home  at  Aldworth,  the  view  from  which,  if 
not  quite  the  same,  is  at  any  rate  greatly  similar  to 
that  which  is  visible  from  Highdown  Ball.  Lovers  of 
Tennyson  who  have  climbed  to  this  last-named  height 
will  perhaps  be  reminded  of  the  characteristic  lines 
in  the  prologue  to  Ceneral  Hamley— 

"  Vou  came,  and  look'd,  and  loved  I  lie  view 
Long-known  and  loved  by  me, 
Green  Sussex  fading  into  blue, 
With  one  gray  glimpse  of  sea." 

Looking  southward  over  the  Weald  from  the  lonely 
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eminence  of  Highdown  Ball,  across  leagues  and  leagues 
of  alternate  pasture,  tilth,  and  woodland — Sussex  is 
still  the  best  timbered  county  in  England — away  to 
the  graceful  outlines  of  the  blue  South  Downs,  that 
"  majestic  chain  of  mountains  "  of  old  Gilbert  White, 
the  lines  are  likely  to  occur  spontaneously  to  the  lips 
of  every  lover  of  Tennyson.  The  North  has  wilder  and 
grander  scenes  to  stir  the  pulse  and  quicken  the 
imagination  ;  but  England  perhaps  has  nothing  to  show 
more  softly  beautiful  than  these  sudden  prospects  over 
the  vast  undulations  of  the  Weald. 

Highdown  Ball  is  the  subject  of  a  curious  and,  we 
believe,  unexplained  bit  of  folk-lore  : 

On  Hydon's  top  there  is  a  cup, 

And  in  that  cup  there  is  a  drop  ; 
Take  up  the  cup  and  drink  the  drop, 

And  place  the  cup  on  Hydon's  top." 

What  will  happen  to  the  bold  adventurer  who  obeys 
this  mysterious  mandate,  or  whether,  after  drinking 
the  drop,  he  will  ever  have  time  to  replace  the  cup 
before  the  occurrence  of  something  wonderful,  the 
rhyme  omits  to  tell  us.  An  old  edition  of  Murray's 
Handbook  for  Surrey  quotes  a  curious  parallel  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Border. 

The  origin  and  meaning  of  these  obscure  folk-lines 
should  be  made  a  subject  of  inquiry  in  Notes  and 
Queries."  Perhaps  they  are  akin  to  the  drawing  the 
sword  or  blowing  the  horn  in  the  various  legends  of 
Arthur  and  his  sleeping  knights  which  crop  up — at 
Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  for  instance — in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

Descending  by  the  southern  slopes,  you  rejoin  the 
highway  close  by  a  spreading  beech  tree.  Thick 
underwood  and  ferns  line  the  way  westward,  and 
reaching  a  point  where  the  lane  bends  abruptly  to  the 
south  towards  Chiddingfold,  a  stile  on  the  right  gives 
entrance  to  a  charming  path  through  a  glade.  After 
emerging  on  to  the  open  fields  the  footway  continues 
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over  rising  ground,  and  suddenly  Hambledon  Church 
shows  up  immediately  in  front.  Hamble- 
Hambledon    don  is  referred  to  in  the  Domesday  Book 
Church.      under  the  designation   of  Hameledone. 

The  church — a  small  one — is  of  modern 
diate,  and  occupies  a  picturesque  position  a  short 
distance  from  the  village.  An  old  farmhouse  and 
outbuildings  stand  close  to  the  churchyard,  in  which 
are  two  gigantic  yews,  the  more  ancient  one 
measuring  thirty  feet  in  circumference  and  the 
middle-aged  one  seventeen,  at  five  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  .  trunk  of  the  larger  is  hollow,  but 
the  other  is  still  quite  sound,  and,  judging  from 
their  foliage,  both  appear  to  be  in  flourishing 
condition. 

A  bridleway  to  the  right  by  the  boundary  wall  of  the 
farm  premises  conducts  us  under  the  branches  of  a 
succession  of  elms  and  ashes,  a  number  of  Spanish 
chestnuts,  and  some  oaks  and  beeches,  to  the  main 
thoroughfare  close  by  a  wayside  inn.  A  few  yards 
along  the  road  there  is  a  footpath  to  the  left  by  the 
enclosure  of  the  inn  garden,  and  entering  a  field  over 
a  stile  you  go  on  westward  through  the  valley  amidst 
quiet  woodland  surroundings.  The  route  onward  lies 
along  the  course  of  a  tree-shaded  bridle-track,  and  you 
keep  to  the  right  until  a  gorse  waste  is  reached  with 
a  background  of  sombre  pines.  When  the  big  modern 
mansion  of  Enton  appears  standing  out  to  the  north 
you  pursue  the  continuation  of  the  pathway  through  a 
pine  wood,  but  soon  after  emerge  again  into  the  open 
on  the  sandy  sward  immediately  in  front  of  the  man- 
sion, with  birches,  Scotch  pines,  and  bracken  on  either 
side  of  the  way.  Close  to  a  large  sheet  of  ornamental 
water,  studded  with  islands,  bright  with  rhododen- 
drons, and  sheltered  by  pines  and  oaks,  you  cross  the 
pretty  road  that  leads  in  a  circuitous  course  to  Witley, 
and  continue  the  walk  through  a  birch  plantation  with 
an  abundance  of  bracken  in  all  directions.  Presently 
the  footway  leads  under  a  railway  arch,  then  over  a 
rustic  bridge,  next  winds  close  by  a  pair  of  tall  elm 
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trees,  and  after  passing  through  undulating  pasture 
lands,   with   a    tree-shadowed    sheet  of 
Witley.      water  near  at  hand,  conducts  you  by  a 
stile  under  lofty  elms  to  the  main  high- 
way.    You  are  then  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
picturesque  village  of  Witley,  with  its  many  ancient, 
as  well  as  modern,  half-timbered  houses  nestled  deep 
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in  their  leafy  surroundings.  The  ivy-clad  church,  with 
its  massive  central  tower,  occupies  a  commanding 
position,  approached  on  the  left  from  the  principal  inn, 
and  close  by  the  fine  old  vicarage  house,  shaded  by  a 
magnificent  plane  tree. 

4.    CHIDDINGFOLD  AND  HASCOMBE. 
(About  15  miles.) 
This  is  a  beautiful  ramble  for  a  summer's  day,  partly 
through  the  levels  of  the  low-lying  Weald,  partly  over 
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the  sandstone  uplands  that  lie  between  Hambledon  and 
Godalming.  For  convenience  sake  we  start  at  Witley 
Station,  but  the  tourist  w^ho  does  not  mind  a  few  extra 
miles  may,  of  course,  make  his  way  thither  on  foot. 
Emerging  from  the  down  side  of  the  station,  we  follow 
the  railway  approach  into  a  country  lane  running  in  the 
direction  of  Haslemere,  and  turning  down  this  towards 
the  right,  observe  almost  immediately  a  new  road  on 
the  left  affording  shorter  access  to  Hambledon  and 
Chiddingfold.  The  woods  on  either  side  in  the  early 
days  of  spring  are  bright  with  myriads  of  bluebells. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so — possibly  less — we  attain 

the  high  road  to  Chiddingfold,  and  if 
Chiddingfold.  we  pursued  it  for  a  mile  and  a  half — 

we  are  giving  approximate  distances 
only — we  should  arrive  at  the  heart  of  that  picturesque 
village — the  church  and  the  old  village  inn.  The  latter 
is  a  very  remarkable  structure,  and  a  midday  crust  of 
bread  and  cheese  furnishes  the  wanderer  with  a 
plausible  excuse  for  a  peep  into  its  old-world  interior. 
The  church  is  principally  Early  English,  and  has 
suffered,  it  will  perhaps  be  thought,  from  rather  too 
extensive  restoration.  Chiddingfold  was  the  site  of  a 
long-vanished  industry,  traces  of  which  have  been 
brought  to  light,  and  may  now  be  seen  in  the  museum 
of  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society  at  Guildford.  It 
was,  in  short,  the  locality  of  a  glass  manufactory  at  a 
very  early  period  ;  but  the  works  are  said  to  have  been 
peremptorily  closed  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  on 
the  complaint  of  the  dwellers  round.  Those  were 
indeed  the  days  of  drastic  remedies  ;  and  we  sigh,  for 
a  moment,  for  like  arbitrary  powers,  when  we  discover 
a  beautiful  neighbourhood  disfigured  by  smoky  lime- 
works  or  a  reeking  brick-field.  The  name  of  Chidding- 
fold is  interesting,  for  it  apparently  points,  as  does 
Chiddinglye  in  Sussex,  and  Chiddingstone  in  Kent, 
to  a  long  since  vanished  family  of  Chiddingas.  From 
Chiddingfold  the  rambler  may  make  his  way,  if  he  like, 
in  a  pretty  straight  line  to  Burgate  or  Hascombe ;  but 
since  the  whole  detour  to  Chiddingfold  adds  more  to 
the  length  of  the  stroll  than   many  pedestrians  will 
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perhaps  be  inclined  for,  we  think  it  better  to  continue 
our  route  from  the  point  where  we  first  came  into  the 
Chiddingfold  high  road.  This  we  do  by  crossing  the 
road,  and  continuing  in  the  same  direction  eastward, 
mounting  gradually  through  the  scattered  hamlet  of 
Hambledon,  clustered  round  its  pretty  bit  of  common. 
The  views  to  the  right,  away  towards  Blackdown  and 
Hindhead,  are  beautiful  beyond  description,  and  we 
are  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  forest-Hke 
aspect  of  the  Weald  whenever  we  look  down  on  it  from 
above. 

Hambledon  consists  of  several  old  and  many  recent 
residences,  and  some  of  the  latter  go  far, 
Hambledon.  by  their  good  taste  and  picturesqueness, 
to  remove  the  reproach  of  the  modern 
builder.  A  characteristic  upland  lane — cut,  like  so 
many  others  in  this  sandstone  district,  deep  into  the 
soil,  and  overhung  by  trees — winds  up  gradually  in  a 
northerly  direction  till  we  arrive,  on  our  left,  at  a  little 
inn.  On  the  right,  a  gate  gives  access  to  a  path  which 
climbs  steeply  over  a  meadow,  and  brings  us  finally 
to  Hambledon  Church.  The  edifice  has  been  com- 
pletely rebuilt,  and  need  not  detain  the  visitor  long ; 
unless,  indeed,  he  be  tempted  to  linger  because  of 
the  fine  old  yew  tree  or  the  magnificent  view — this  time 
towards  the  north — away  beyond  the  towers  of  the 
modern  Charterhouse.  From  Hambledon  we  pursue 
for  a  mile  or  two  a  direction  steadily  eastward,  follow- 
ing first  a  rough  lane,  and  then  a  footpath  along  the 
very  brow  of  the  precipitous  escarpment  by  which  this 
high  tableland  sinks  down  towards  the  plain.  On  our 
left,  Highdown  Ball  lifts  its  fir-clad  summit  (see  page 
80);  on  the  right  stretches  the  vast  Weald  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  distant  South  Downs,  conspicuous  among 
which  is  Chanctonbury  Ring,  unmistakable  by  reason 
alike  of  its  isolated  form  and  its  crowning  clump  of 
trees.  Presently  we  come  to  the  brow  of  a  densely- 
wooded  glen,  which  somewhat  abruptly  pierces  the 
tableland  in  a  direction  from  north  to  south.  Descend 
into  this  by  an  unmistakable  path  sloping  a  little  to- 
wards the  left,  and  as  soon  as  you  come  into  the  road 
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at  the  bottom,  turn  to  the  right,  and  follow  it  down  as 
it  works  round  gradually  to  the  east  through  masses 
of  magnificent  timber.  At  the  bottom  of  this  glen,  but 
in  private  grounds,  are  the  far-famed  Burgate  chest- 
nuts. The  view  with  these  chestnuts  in  the  foreground 
is  said  to  be  as  typically  Spanish  as  anything  on  this 
side  of  the  Pyrenees.  Continuing  due  east  along  a 
sort  of  terrace  road,  and  passing  here  and  there  a 
cottage  garden  ablaze  in  summer  with  a  wilderness  of 
flowers,  we  come  at  right  angles  into  a  road  which 

bears  up  to  the  left  to  Hascoml3e — a  quiet 
Hascombe.     Surrey,  village  nestling  peacefully  in  the 

heart  of  an  upland  valley,  surrounded  by 
richly-draped  hills.  Hascombe  Church,  like  that  at 
Hambledon,  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  but  the  apse  at 
the  east  end  reproduces  a  feature  which  existed  in  the 
original  building.  There  is  a  representation  of  the 
ancient  church  in  a  modern  stained  glass  window  on  the 
north  side  of  the  nave,  and  the  visitor  will  find  attached 
to  a  pew  a  useful  little  history  of  the  church  and  a 
description  of  its  elaborate  decorations.  The  screen, 
though  restored  and  richly  painted,  is  a  really  ancient 
feature.  Notice  the  ornamentation  of  the  nave  walls 
— the  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes.  The  fishes,  it 
will  be  noticed,  by  a  ludicrous  oversight,  are  all  too 
small  to  be  retained  prisoners  in  the  very  wide  meshes 
of  the  net.  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  the  well-known 
author  of  a  life  of  Cicero,  was  formerly  a  vicar  of 
Hascombe. 

Not  much  remains  to  be  said  of  the  journey  back  to 
Godalming.  Of  course  it  involves  some  hill-climbing 
— what  stroll,  indeed,  in  this  undulating  neighbourhood 
is  free  from  that  defect — or  merit?  It  hardly  seems 
necessary  to  call  the  tourist's  attention  to  the  extra- 
ordinarily picturesque  old  house,  situated  at  some 
depth  beneath  the  road,  on  the  right,  on  to  which  he 
suddenly  looks  down.  Its  situation  is  altogether  too 
remarkable  not  to  arrest  his  notice.  Then  we  mount 
gradually,  through  another  sandstone  cutting,  to  the 
level  of  Munstead  Heath.  Here  and  there,  in  the 
hedgerow,  the  visitor  will  notice  a  few  stray  blossoms 
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of  yellow  weasel-snout ;  whilst  the  light  green  leaves 
and  delicate  little  pink  blossoms  of  the  shining-leaved 
cranesbill  cluster  on  the  banks  in  profusion. 

5.    BRAMLEY,  WONERSH,  ST.  MARTHA'S  CHAPEL 
AND   GUILDFORD.      (About  9  miles.) 

This  ramble  of  nearly  nine  miles  is  best  terminated 
at  Guildford,  and  as  the  antiquarian  attractions  of  the 


From  an]  St.  Martha's  Chapel  before  restoration.  [old print. 

county  town  will  probably  lea\e  no  time  for  getting 
back  on  foot,  it  is  perhaps,  best  to  return  by  rail. 

Bramley,  three  miles  from  (iodalming,  has  a  railway 
station,  and  hence  it  is  full  of  new  houses.  Its  church, 
mentioned  in  Domesday,  has  been  several  times 
restored  and  enlarged.  The  chancel  is  Early  English, 
and  other  portions  are  Transition  Norman.  AVonersh, 
half  a  mile  farther,  is  as  remote  and  antique  a  village 
as  one  may  find.  The  former  seat  of  Lord  Grantley 
is  close  to  the  village  street,  and  near  at  hand  stands 
the  church,  which  has  been  recently  restored.  It  con- 
tains some  original  Norman  work  of  interest. 
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A  mile  to  the  north  is  the  moated  manor  house  of 
Great  Tangley,  and  Chilworth,  with  its  powder  mills, 
a  little  farther  on,  overlooked  by  St.  Martha's  Chapel 
on  its  bold  bluff.  The  chapel  itself  is  mostly  modern 
restoration,  its  nave,  in  particular,  having  been  a 
shapeless  ruin  as  recently  as  1858.  Nor  does  it  con- 
tain anything,  save  a  few  old  stone  coffin-lids  and  an 
altar-tomb  to  Will  Morgan  (d.  1602),  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  But  the  strangeness  of  the  site,  the 
beauty  of  the  hill  itself,  and  above  all  the  marvellous 
and  exquisite  view  over  all  that  is  richest  and  loveliest 
in  Surrey,  make  this  place,  perhaps,  the  first  of  all 
shrines  for  the  devotion  of  the  Surrey  pilgrim. 

Previous  to  its  restoration  in  1858  the  building  had 
wholly  been  abandoned — the  nave  had  been  in  ruin 
from  time  out  of  mind — since  about  the  year  1848,  at 
which  date,  it  seems  the  chancel  and  transepts  were 
already  so  badly  out  of  repair  that  the  parson  got  wet 
in  the  pulpit,  whilst  his  congregation  had  been  driven, 
on  several  previous  Sundays,  to  shelter  themselves 
from  the  rain  with  umbrellas.  As  it  seemed  nobody's 
business  to  mend  it,  it  was  then  suffered  to  go  to  decay. 

The  footpath  leading  away  to  Guildford  is  very  easily 
followed  in  a  north-westerly  direction  over  Pewley  Hill, 
passing  close  to  the  fort  (one  of  the  line  of  Surrey's 
defences  against  a  foreign  invasion). 

Very  full  particulars  and  descriptions  of  Guildford, 
and  all  the  villages  and  pleasant  spots  in  its  vicinity, 
may  be  found  in  the  Homeland  Handbook  for  Guild- 
ford, entitled  "  Surrey's  Capital,"  uniform  with  this 
volume. 


HINDHEAD    AND  HASLEMERE. 

The  great  attractions  of  Hindhead  and  its  surround- 
ings lie  only  eight  miles  south  of  Godalming,  from 
which  district  it  is  much  visited. 

A  handbook  to  this  district,  entitled  Haslemere 
and  Hindhead  "  (2nd  Edition,  1905-6),  is  published  in 
the  present  series,  and  can  be  obtained  of  all  Godal- 
ming booksellers. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE    WEY    AT  GODALMING. 
ANGLING   AND  BOATING. 

Among  the  MSS.  preserved  at  Loseley  will  be  found 
particulars  of  a  vehement  complaint  made  by  the 
parishioners  of  Godalming,  at  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, against  one  Dr.  Nicholas  Andrews,  the 
vicar  at  that  time,  inasmuch  that  he  passed  so  much 
time  fishing  in  the  '  ing  '  (meadow)  with  another  priest, 
that  he  preached  but  seldom,  and  then  in  a  fruitless 
and  unprofitable  manner."  This  terrible  charge  was 
proved,  we  fear,  for  the  unfortunate  vicar  was  turned 
out  of  his  living  by  the  sermon-loving  folk  of  those 
days. 

Good  fish  undoubtedly  tempted  the  vicar  to  his 
undoing,  and  good  fish  there  are  to-day  in  the  Wey 
about  Godalming,  and  any  disciple  of  Isaac  Walton 
who  thinks  of  straying  to  this  part  of  Surrey,  and  who 
cares  for  bottom  fishing,  should  bring  with  him  his 
rods  and  tackle. 

The  following  very  brief  notes  will,  we  hope,  be 
useful  to  the  angling  visitor. 

The  fish  to  be  obtained  are  roach,  bream,  carp,  dace, 
perch,  and  pike. 

Roach  fishing  is  particularly  good  in  certain  swims, 
the  fish  in  good  condition,  and  roach  of  i-lb.  not  at 
all  uncommon.  Bream  are  plentiful  in  the  deeper 
holes  nearer  Shalford.  A  fine  case  of  Wey  bream  are 
to  be  seen  at  Mr.  Street's  tackle  shop  in  Bridge  Street. 
Carp  have  been  taken  up  to  5-lbs.,  and  there  are  prob- 
ably plenty  of  specimen  fish  to  be  had  by  the  careful 
angler.  Dace  and  perch  are  plentiful  in  most  parts 
of  the  river.  Pike  have  been  taken  up  to  17-Ibs.  in 
weight. 
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Those  who  would  study  the  most  successful  means 
of  fishing  the  Wey  are  referred  to  the  excellent  article 
on  the  fishing  in  the  Wey,  contributed  by  the  late 
Mr.  C.  B.  Sells  to  the  Guildford  Handbook,  issued 
by  the  Homeland  Association. 

Regarding  best  places,  many  good  roach  swims  are 
to  be  found  below  the  bridge,  noticeably  at  the  reedy 


bend  of  the  river  opposite  the  first  clump  of  trees. 
There  is  good  carp  water  still  lower  down,  and  between 
the  church  and  the  bridge  are  many  good  swims. 

Above  the  tow^n,  deep  water  and  good  fishing  spots 
will  be  found  near  the  Charterhouse  bathing  sheds,  and 
higher  up,  above  the  Flock  Mills  at  Hashing,  a  par- 
ticularly quiet,  beautiful  part  of  the  river,  surrounded 
by  trees,  affords  good  fishing  for  roach,  bream  and 
perch. 


The  Wey  at  Eashing  Village. 


Boating 
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The  angler  who  loves  the  quiet  water  side  will  be 
charmed  with  the  natural  beauties  of  the  Wey.  King- 
fishers are  often  to  be  seen,  and  the  commoner  water- 
fowl abound.     The  river  here  colours  quickly  after  rain. 

Those  who  enjoy  boating  on  a  small  stream  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  scenery,  free  from  steam  launches 
and  never  overcrowded  by  other  craft,  will  particularly 
appreciate  the  Wey  at  Godalming.  A  very  pleasant 
excursion  can  be  enjoyed  by  descending  the  river, 
passing  Shalford  and  St.  Catherine's  Hill,  to  Guildford. 

Full  information  will  be  given  on  application  at  Mr. 
Leroy's  Boathouse  close  to  the  town. 

A  description  of  the  Wey  from  the  boating  point  of 
view,  from  Godalming  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  at 
Weybridge,  will  be  found  in  the  Guildford  volume  of 
this  series. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


CYCLE    RUNS    ROUND  GODALMING. 

EXPLANATION. 

The  figures  after  each  place  indicate  the  number  of  miles  from 
the  previous  one,  and  NOT  FROM  GODALMING.  Thus,  in 
the  first  ride  :  Hashing  is  if  miles  from  Godalming — Peperharow 
I  mile  from  Hashing — Elstead  2^-  miles  from  Peperharow,  and 
so  on. 

I. — To  Farnham  and  back  (20  miles). 

Hashing,  ij;  Peperharow,  i  ;  Elstead,  2^;  Farnham, 
4J  ;  Puttenham,  6;  Compton,  ij;  Godalming,  2^. 

Beautiful  bridge  over  the  Wey  at  Eashing.  Old  mill  and  bridge 
at  Elstead.  At  Farnham — Castle  and  Park,  "  The  Jolly  Farmer  " 
Inn,  birthplace  of  William  Cobbett,  Moor  Park  and  W'averley 
Abbey  (i  mile  out  of  town).  Puttenham — Old  Norman  church. 
Compton — Mortuary  chapel  and  particularly  interesting  church. 
Watts  Gallery,  open  2  to  6  every  day  but  Thursday.  Admission 
Free  on  Sunday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

2. — To  Frensham  Pond  and  back  (19^  miles). 

Milford,  2;  Thursley,  3;  Devil's  Jumps,  2J ;  Fren- 
sham Great  Pond,  ij;  Frensham  Village,  ij;  Tilford, 
2I;  Elstead,  2I ;  Godalming,  4^  (leaving  Peperharow 
on  the  left). 

Thursley — ^  Pretty  rural  village.  Devil's  Jumps  —  Three 
little  conical  hills.  Frensham  Great  Pond — A  sheet  of  water  3 
miles  in  circumference.  Frensham  Church,  containing  a  witches' 
cauldron.    Tilford — King's  Oak,  and  two  picturesque  bridges. 

3. — To  HiNDHEAD  AND  BACK  (l8f  miles). 

Milford,  2;  '  Royal  Huts  Hotel  '  on  Hindhead,  sf  ; 
Haslemere,  3;  Godalming  (by  main  road),  8. 

Hindhead — The  Gibbet,  memorial  to  a  murdered  sailor,  mag- 
nificent views,  and  residences  of  many  literary  personages. 
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4. — To  Haslemere  and  back  (19  miles). 

Haslemere,  8;  Chiddingfold,  5;  Witley,  3;  Godal- 
ming,  3. 

Haslemere^ — Quiet  old  country  town. 

5. — To  DUNSFOLD  AND  CrANLEIGH  AND  BACK  (22^  miles). 

Witley,  3;  Chiddingfold,  3;  Dunsfold,  4;  Cranleigh, 
4^;  Wonersh,  5;  Godalming,  3. 

Chiddingfold — A  pretty  village,  with  fine  old  inn.  Witley— 
Many  antique  houses,  and  old  church,  beautifully  situated. 
Wonersh — C)ld  inii,  interesting  church,  and  former  seat  of  Lord 
Grantley. 

6. — To  Shere,  Ewhurst  and  back  (24J  miles). 

Shalford,  3;  x\lbury,  4;  Shere,  i^;  Gomshall,  f; 
Ewhurst,  5  ;  Cranleigh,  2  ;  Wonersh,  5  ;  Godalming,  3. 

Shalford — Stocks,  and  mill  (just  off  the  road).  Albury — The 
Silent  Pool.    Shere — Charming  village,  church,  and  inn. 

7. — To  RiPLEV  and  back  (24I  miles). 

Guildford,  4;  Merow,  2;  East  Horsley,  4^;  Ockham, 
3;  Ripley,  ij;  Guildford,  5^ ;  Godalming,  4. 

Merrow — Old  inn.  East  Horsley — Beautiful  Elizabethan  manor- 
house. 


8. — To  Chobham  and  Woking  (31 J  miles). 

Guildford,  4;  Worplesdon,  3^;  Pirbright,  2^;  Bisley 
Camp,  ij;  Bisley  Village,  if;  Chobham,  2^;  Horsell, 
3^;  Woking  (Old),  2 J ;  Guildford,  6;  Godalming,  4. 

Chobham — Quaint  village  and  church.  Horsell — Pretty  common. 


LOCAL  NOTANDA. 


The  Publishers  Jiavc  not  felt  it  necessary  to  incorporate 
in  this  handbook  a  list  of  the  times  of  the  services  in  the 
churches  and  chapels^  nor  a  list  of  the  public  institutions. 
Full  particulars  regarding  these  matters  will  he  found  in 
the  Local  Directory  publishcl  (price  jd.)  by  Mr.  H.  T. 
Craddock^  High  Street,  Godalming. 

The  following  newspapers  circulate  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  :  — 

"  The  Surrey  Advertiser,"  every  Monday,  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday.  Head  Office :  Market  Street, 
Guildford. 

The  Surrey  Times."  Head  Office:  ii.  Wood- 
bridge  Road,  Guildford. 

The  Farnham,  Haslemere  and  Hindhead  Herald," 
every  Friday  afternoon.  Offices :  South  Street, 
Farnham. 


For  Readers'  Notes 


The  Editor  of  the  Homeland  Handbooks'''  would  he  glad  of 
ny  fiotes  that  would  tend  to  make  this  Handbook  7no)e  useful 
r  correct. 

Address — 

Prescott  Row, 

22  Bride  Lane^  Fleet  Street, 

London^  E,C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS.  Xlll 
All  Seeds  and  Bulbs  sefit  Carriage  and  Packing  Free  on  Receipt  of  Remittance. 


BARR5/J^"§EEDS 

FQp  Flower  ^  Kitchen  Garden  I 


BARR'S    SEED  GUIDE 

Contains  a  Select  List  of!  the  bestf  Seeds  for  securing  a  supply  of  Vegetables  "The  Year 
Round,  "  and  a  full  Descriptive  List  of  the  most  beautiful  Annuals  and  Perennials  for  keeping 
the  Flower  Garden  and  Greenhouse  always  gay.  It  is  full  of  Practical  Hints  on  the  cultivation 
of  Vegetables  and  Flowers,  valuable  to  Gardeners,  Airateurs,  and  Exhibitors. 

Sent  free  on  Application. 

:  BARR'S  COLLECTIONS  OF  SUPERIOR  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

5/6,  7/6,  12/6,  21/-,  42/-,  63/-  to  105/-. 

Full  particulars  on  application. 

BARR'S  COLLECTIONS  OF  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES, 

2/6,  5/6,  7/6,  10/6,  15/-,  21/-,  30/-,  42/-  63/-. 

Full  particulars  on  application. 


DADD'O    Beautiful  Hardy 

DAFfODILS 

The  most  lovely  of  all  Sprinc  Flowef^s 


BARR'S   DAFFODILS  were  awarded  the  onlv  Gold  Medni  at  the  Ro\ al  Horticultural 
Society's  First  Great  Daffodil  Conference,  1884;  Premier  Prixe,  3894;  Gold  Medal,  1896 
Gold  IVIedai,  1899;  Two  Gold  Medals,  First  Prize,  and  £10  lOs.  Challense  Cup,  1901 
Two  Gold  iyiedal»,  1902  ;  Gold  Medal,  1903  ;  Gold  Medal,  1904  ;  and  Gold  Medal,  1905 
also  many  Silver  Gilt  Medals,  Certificates  of  Merit,  etc..  at  the  London  and  Country  Flower 
Shows. 

Barr's  21/-  Amateur's   Collection  of  Daffodils  contains  6  Bulbs  each  of  26  high-class 
Daffodils,  all  beautiful. 

Barr's  21/-  "Woodland"   Collection  contains   500  Daffodils  in  20  fine  showy  varieties, 
suitable  for  naturalising  in  grass,  shrubberies,  etc. 

BARR'S  COLLECTIONS  OF  BULBS  FOR  INDOORS  AND  OUTDOORS 

Barr's  2l/-  "Greenhouse"  Collection  contains  300  Spring-flowering  Bulbs  of  finest  quality. 
Barr's  21/-  "Flower  Garden"  Collection  contains  600  Spring  and  Summer-fiowering  Bulbs, 
all  decorative. 

Barr's   21/-  "Woodland"   Collection  contains  800  Bulbs^  suitable  to  naturalise  in  Wood- 
lands, Orchards,  Wild  Gardens,  etc. 

For  full  particulars  of  the  above  and  other  Collections  see  Barr  s  Bulb  Catalogue. 


BARR  &  SONS, 


11,  12,  &  13  KING  STREET, 
COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


Nurseries- 8URBITON,  SURREY.     Visitors  Invited. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WHERE   TO   SHOP   AT  GODALMING 

Holden  &  Son  s 

BOOT   AND  SHOE 
WAREHOUSE 

28   HIGH  STREET,  GODALMING 

(THE  OLD  HOUSES,  BUILT  A.D.  1663.) 


Departments : 

A 

Gentlemen*s,  Youths*  and  Boys*  Walking 
Boots  and  Shoes. 

B 

Ladies*  Walking  Boots  and  Shoes— Black, 
Brown  and  White. 

C 

Ladies*  Dress   Shoes,   House   Boots  and 
Slippers. 

D 

Gentlemen*St   Youths*    and   Boys*  Dress 
Shoes  and  Slippers. 

E 

Children*s  Boots  and  Shoes.  Children's 
House  and  Dress  Shoes. 

F 

Athletic  Goods,  Leggings,  Gaiters,  Over' 
shoes,  Laces,  Polishes,  and  Boot  Trees. 

G 

Bespoke  Work,  Riding  Boots,  Repairs. 

N 

Nature-form  Boots  and  Shoes  for  Adults 
and  Children. 

PRIZE  MEDALS 

AWARDED 

SHELYEY  &  CO. 


LONDON,  1888. 

PRIZE  MEDAL 

GINGER  ALE. 
HASTINGS,  1889. 

SILVER  MEDAL 
(Highest  Award). 

>ERATED  WATERS 
AND    FRUIT  EXTRACTS. 

LONDON,  1889. 

SILVER  MEDAL 
(Highest  Award). 

GINGER  ALE. 
BRIGHTON  &  HOVE,  1880. 

GOLD  MEDAL 
(Highest  Award). 

/CRATED  WATERS 
A  BEVERAGES. 

LONDON,  1890. 

SILVER  MEDAL 
(Highest  Award). 

DRY  SPARKLING 
CHAMPAGNE  CIDER. 

BRIGHTON.  1890. 

CERTIFICATE 

OF  THK 

SANITARY   INSTITUTE  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN 

(Highest  Award). 

LONDON.  1895. 

PRIZE  MEDAL 

GINGER  ALE. 

BRIGHTON,  1903. 

GOLD  MEDAL 

(Highest  Award). 
SODA  WATER. 


SHELVEY 

&  Co.,  Ltd., 

/iDanufacturers  of 
pure  /iDineral  Maters:, 

SODA, 

SELTZER. 
POTASS, 

LIT  HI  A, 

of  Guaranteed  Purity  and  Strengrth 


AND  THK 


CELEBRA TED 

BEVERAGES. 


jfactorics : 

Paston  Works  (HeAid  Office),  Brighton. 
Station  Road,  Worthing. 
Commercial  Road,  Eastbourne. 
Onslow  Street,  Guildford. 


Telegrams : 
"Shelvey,  Brighton." 

Telephones : 

Corporation  888. 
National,  1488. 

Dear  Sir,  or  Madam, 

We  beg  to  respectfully  call  your  attention 
to  the  TABLE  WATERS  manufactured  by 
us,  and  to  invite  your  kind  patronage,  should 
you  not  already  be  using  them  in  your  house- 
hold. 

The  quality  of  MINERAL  WATERS  varies 
so  greatly,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  be  assured  that  you  are  supplied  only  with  goods 
of  the  very  highest  purity  and  excellence. 

Messrs.  SHELVEY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  give 
the  following  absolute  guarantee  with  all 
their  iErated  Beverages  which,  so  far  as 


PASTON  PLACE, 

BRIGHTON. 


we  know,  is  not  offered  by  any  other  firm  rn 
the  country  : — 

**  We  guarantee  all  carbonated  drinks  sent 
out  by  us  to  be  of  absolute  purity,  and  of 
the  strength  specified  on  the  labels ;  that 
they  are  sweetened  with  Pure  Cane  Sugar 
only,  and  are  free  from  antiseptics. 

"SHELVEY  &  CO.,  Ltd." 

The  importance  of  such  a  guarantee 
cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  should,  without 
doubt,  be  demanded  by  all  consumers  of 
Crated  drinks. 

All  orders  sent  to  us  will  be  promptly 
delivered  to  your  door,  through  our  nearest 
Agent. 

We  are. 

Yours  obediently, 

SHELVEY  &  CO.,  Ltd 


Shelvey  &  Co..  Ltd., 

BRIGHTON, 
EASTBOURNE, 
WORTHING, 
GUILDFORD, 

/iRanufacturere  of 
pure  .  •  ♦ 

Lemon  Squash, 
Lime  Juice  Cordial, 

Bri  "  Ginger  Beer, 
Fruit  Syrups. 

PALE  DRY  GINGER  ALE. 

D.  USSHER,  B. A.,  M.B.,  of  Wandsworth,  says:— 

"  Your  Dry  Ginger  Ale  is  a  very  superior  article, 
and  much  liked." 


GOLD  MEDAL 

^Highest  A  ward  J 

FOR 

SODA  WATER, 

1903. 


VISITORS  ARE  RESPECTFULLY  INVITED  TO 
INSPECT  THE  FACTORIES. 
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WHERE    TO    SHOP  AT  GODALMING. 


GEORGE  JONES, 


yurnisMng  ana 
6cneral  Ironmonger, 

76  HIGH  STREET,  GODALMING. 


Gas  and  Hot-Water  Engineer, 
Whitesmith,  Locksmith  and 


Sheffield  Cutlery  &  Electro  Plated  Goods 


Appointed  Aji^ent  for  the  Incandescent 

  Lighting  Co.   

Electric  Bells  and  Telephones  supplied 
and  fixed.      Kitcheners,   Baths,  and 

Pump  Work,  etc. 
Agents  for  all  kinds  of  Agricultural 
  Implements   


Mowers,   Reapers,  &  Self-Binders 


Ploughs,  Haymakers,  &  Horse  Rakes. 
Chaff  Cutters  and  Bean  Mills  for 
j;    ::    Hand  and  Steam  Power.    :i  :; 


Turnip  Cutters,  Oilcake  Breakers,  &c. 


Horse  Gears  and  Saw  Benches  supplied 
and  fitted  by  experienced  Workmen. 
ESTIMATES  ON  APPLICATION. 


FISHING  TACKLE  OF  ALL  KINDS 


Tel.  0173. 


Belihanger* 


LAWN   MOWERS  of  best 
makes,  and  all  kinds  of  Garden 
Furniture  kept  in  stock. 


A  Large  Selection  of  LAWN 
TENNIS,   CRICKETING,  and 
FOOTBALL  GOODS. 


REPAIRS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  DONE  ON  THE  PREMISES  BY  SKILLED  WORKMEN. 
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WHERE    TO    SHOP   AT  GODALMING. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  150  YEARS. 

R.  B.  STEDMAN, 

Boohseller,  Stationer,  Printer, 
=  and  BoohDinder,  

53  High  Street,  Godalming. 

Publisher  of  ihe  "  Godahning  Handbook.  ^ 


Views  of  the  Neighbour- 
—  hood,  mounted  and  - 
unmounted,      in  great 
vartiey. 

Special 
Booh  or 
Views, 

1/- 

VIEW  POSTCARDS 

 of  the  

NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


A  Large  Assortment  of 
Books  always  in  stock. 


Bound  Boohs 
for 

Presentation. 

Guide  Boohs 
and  Mops. 

Stationery  of 
all  hinds. 

Purses,  

Card  Cases, 
Writing  Cases, 
of  First  Quality 


PRINTER  AND  BOOKSELLER 
-  TO  CHARTERHOUSE,  - 


R.  B.  STEDMAN, 

53  HIGH  ST.,  GODALMING 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S 

Highwoys  &  Bywoys  Series. 


Profusely  Illustrated.    Extra  crown  8vo.,  gilt  tops, 
flat  backs,  in  uniform  binding,  6s.  per  vol. 

NEW  VOLUME. 

OXFORD  AND  THE  COTSWOLDS. 

By  HERBERT  A.  EVANS.  With  Illustrations 
by  Frederick  L.  Griggs.    Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

SUSSEX.  By  E.  V.  LUCAS.  Illustrated  by  Frederick 
L.  Griggs. 

SOUTH  WALES.  By  A.  G.  BRADLEY.  Illustrated 
by  Frederick  L.  Griggs. 

NORTH  WALES.  By  A.  G.  BRADLEY.  Illustrated 
by  Joseph  Pennell  and  Hugh  Thomson. 

HERTFORDSHIRE.  By  H.  W.  TOMPKINS.  Illus- 
trated by  Frederick  L.  Griggs. 

THE  LAKE  DISTRICT.  By  A.  G.  BRADLEY. 
With  Illustrations  by  Joseph  Pennell. 

EAST  ANGLIA.  By  WILLIAM  A.  DUTT.  With 
Illustrations  by  Joseph  Pennell. 

LONDON.  By  Mrs.  E.  T.  COOK.  Illustrated  by 
Hugh  Thomson  and  Frederick  L.  Griggs. 

DERBYSHIRE.  By  J.  B.  FRITH.  Illustrated  by 
Nelly  Erichsen. 

NORMANDY.  By  PERCY  DEARMER,  M.A.  Illus- 
trated by  Joseph  Pennell. 

DONEGAL  &  ANTRIM.  By  STEPHEN  GWYNN. 
Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson. 

YORKSHIRE.  By  ARTHUR  H.  NORWAY.  With 
Illustrations  by  Joseph  Pennell  and  Hugh  Thomson. 

DEVON  &  CORNWALL.  By  ARTHUR  H.  NOR- 
WAY. Illustrated  by  Joseph  Pennell  and  Hugh 
Thomson. 

MACMILLAN   &   CO.,   LIMITED,  LONDON. 


R.  B.  Stedman,  BooKscncr.  Godolmlng. 
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THE  HOMELAND  HANDBOOKS 

A  SERIES  OF 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  GUIDES 

Copiously  Illustrated  and  provided 

with   Ordnance   Maps   and  Plans 

May,  1906. 

No.                                                                                            Cloth  Paper 

[ 

AKD     TH'F     RP^TnFMX         Rv    <Jhant.»^    Mat-fin    snA  Pf*c.-rt«- 

1/' 

6a. 

2 

TTINRRTDrrF    WFI  T  ^    OF    TO-DAY       Rv  ^tanloxr  Martin  anrf 

Prescott  Row.    Ordnance  Niap  and  Plans.    Second  Hdition. 

1  ' 

6a. 

"LONDO.V  TOVN."    By  Eric  Hammond 

I/' 

6d. 

"TVOMF<\^F".    THF  T<sT  F^  OF  QrifTV       R^r  T    T  TnnHnan-4 

I/' 

"  TXrOT  FF-T  A  Mn  "  •    THP    WF^sT  PR  M  A  M    m^TRTrT  T^'C'MT 

By  Gibson  THompson.    THird  Edition.    Ordnance  Nlap 

I/O 

1/' 

<*WBMT"^     TAPTTAT            MATD^TOMF        Rtt  Ql-anT;>T7-  Marfin  -tnA 

jvciN  i  o   v./vri  i         •  Pfis\LiJo  1  kjrNn.    oy  oianiey  iviariin  ana 

Prescott  Row.    Second  Edition.    W^itH  Map 

If' 

6d. 

_ 

/ 

^0<^VrV^M     MFTI7    AMH    OT  F*       Rtj-  F-lwaf?    A     Mat-fin     F  ^  C 

tvij  I LA-TN,  iNiiw   AINU  kji^lj.     Dy  cuwara  A.  M.artin,  r.va.o.f 

and  J.  n.  Morris,  ca.     i  nira  Euiiion.    witn  map  .. 

1,' 

6d. 

8 

jJAiv  1 MUUK  AiNjJ    iio    ou tv.ivvjursj-'ii>^o.     By  i>eatrix  r. 

Cresswell.    Edited  by  W^illiam  Crossing.     Fourth  Edition. 

Ordnance  Map.  . . 

2/- 

1/- 

9 

KL/Lrito  1  r.K    AINU    ^^rlA  1  riAIVl    W  1  1  n    r^£.I>    ACNJJ  V^AMUKA. 

By  A.  G.  Munro,  B.A.    Second  Edition.    "With  Map 

1/6 

6d. 

10 

REIGATE  AND   REDHILL.     By  T   F.         Hamilton  and  V. 

Hodgson.    Second  Edition.    Ordnance  Map 

1  - 

6d. 

11 

''SURREY'S  CAPITAL":  GUILDFORD  AND  DISTRICT.  By 

J.  E.  Morris,  B.A.    Third  Edition.    With  Map 

1,6 

6d. 

12 

DULVERTON   AND  DISTRICT:  THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE 

WILD   RED   DEER.    By  F.  J.  Snell,  B.A.    Second  Edition. 

Cloth  Edition  contains  Map 

1/6 

6d. 

13 

FARNHAM  AND  ITS  SURROUNDINGS.    By  Gordon  Home. 

With  Map   

2/' 

1- 

14 

GODALMING  AND  ITS  SURROUNDINGS.    Edited  by  Prescott 

Row.    Second  Edition.    With  Ordnance  Map. 

I  ' 

6d. 

15 

TEIGNMOUTH   AND  ITS  SURROUNDINGS.    By  Beatrix  F. 

Cresswell.    Second  Edition.    With  Ordnance  Map 

11' 

6d. 

16 

HASTINGS  AND  S  T.  LEONARDS.    By  W.  H.  Sanders.  With 

Plan   

1/6 

6d. 

17 

EPSOM    AND    ITS    SURROUNDINGS.     By    Gordon  Home. 

Ordnance  Map  .. 

1/6 

9d. 

18 

MINSHBAD,  PORLOCK,  AND  DUNSTER  :  THE  SEA-BOARD 

0?  EX  MO  OR.    By  C,  E.  Larter.    Second  Edition.  Ordnance 

Map 

I,'- 

6d. 

I? 

CRANBROOK:  THE  TOWN  OF  THE  KENTISH  WEALD. 

By  Stanley  Martin.    Second  Edition.    With  Map 

I  6 

6d. 

20 

DAWLISH,  AND  THE  ESTUARY  OF  THE  EXE.    By  Beatrix 

F.  Cresswell.    Cloth  Edition  contains  Map 

1  - 

bd. 

21 

ST.  ALBANS:   ITS  ABBEY  AND  ITS  SURROUNDINGS.  By 

C.  H.  Ashdown,  F.R.G.S.,  F.C.S.    With  Ordnance  Map 

2  6 

I/' 

22 

BROMLEY,  BECKENHAM,  AND  CHISLEHURST.    By  George 

Clinch,  F.G.S.    Ordnance  Map   

2/6 

1/' 
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THE  HOMELAND  HANDBOOKS— Continued. 

No.  Cloth  Paper 

23  EXETER  AND  ITS  CATHEDRAL.    By  Beatrix  F.  Cresswell. 

With  Plan   

24  KINGSTON'UPON'THAMES  AND  SURBITON.     By  Dr.  W. 

E.  St.  L.  Finny.    With  Ordnance  Map   

25  EVESHAM     AND     ITS     NEIGHBOURHOOD.  INCLUDING 

BROADWAY.     By  William  Smith.    With  Map 

26  PETWORTH  AND  MID  WEST  SUSSEX.    By  L.  C.  Barnes. 

With  Map.    (Cloth  only)   

27  NEWQUAY,  THE  VALE  OF  LANHERNE  &  PERRANZABULOE 

By  Fanny  Goddard.    Second  Edition.    Ordnance  Map  . . 

28  HASLEMERE  AND  HINDHEAD  WITH  THEIR  SURROUND- 

INGS.   By  J.  E.Morris,  B.  A.    Second  Edition.    Ordnance  Map 

29  TAUNTON  AND  TAUNTON  DEANE.    By  Beatrix  F.  Cress- 

well.    Ordnance  Map  . . 

30  LITTLEHAMPTON,  ARUNDEL,  AND  AMBERLEY.    By  Rev. 

W.  Goodliffe,  M.A.    Ordnance  Map   

31  '^THH  WESTERN  GATE  OF  DARTMOOR":  TAVISTOCK 

AND  THE  DISTRICT.    By  William  Crossing.    With  Ord- 
nance Map 

32  PLYMOUTH:  ''THE  METROPOLIS  OF  THE  WEST."  By 

W.  H.  K.  Wright.    Ordnance  Map   

33  THE   CHALFONT    COUNTRY   (SOUTH    BUCKS).     By  S. 

Graveson.    Ordnance  Map  . 

34  DUNSTABLE,  THE  DOWNS  AND  THE  DISTRICT.    By  G. 

Worthington  Smith,  F.L.S.,  &c.    With  Maps  

35  THE  QUANTOCK  HILLS,  THEIR  COMBES  AND  VILLAGES. 

By  Beatrix  F.  Cresswell.    Ordnance  Map.    (Cloth  only) 

36  OXTED,    LIMPSFIELD,    AND    EDENBRIDGE.      By  Gordon 

Home.     Ordnance  Map 

37  LYNTON.  LYNMOUTH  &  THE  LORNA  DOONE  COUNTRY. 

By  J.  E.  Morris,  B.A.    Ordnance  Map   

33   HORSHAM  AND  ITS  SURROUNDINGS.     By  Rev.  W.  Good- 
liffe,  M.A.     Ordnance  Map  

39  SEAFORD  AND  NEWHAVEN.     By  Geo.  Day.    Ordnance  Map 

40  THE  GREAT  OUSE.    HUNTINGDON,  ST.  NEOTS,  AND  ST. 

IVES.     By  H.  L.  Jackson,  M.A.,  and  G.  R.  Holt  Shafto. 
Ordnance  Map 

41  KING'S  LYNN  WITH  ITS  SURROUNDINGS,  INCLUDING 

SANDRINGHAM.     By  W.  A.  Dutt.     Ordnance  Map 

42  WOKING  AND   RIPLEY  WITH  THEIR  SURROUNDINGS. 

By  A.  H.  Anderson.     Ordnance  Map  

43  HERTFORD  AND  ITS  SURROUNDINGS.     By  W.  Graveson. 

Ordnance  Map   . . 

44  DORKING  AND  LEATHERHEAD.     By  Joseph  E.  Morris,  B.A. 

Ordnance  Map 

45  WALTHAM  AND  CHESHUNT.     By  Freeman  Bunting.'  Ord- 

nance Map 

46  DORCHESTER  WITH  ITS  SURROUNDINGS.     By  F.  W.  and 

Sidney  Heath,  with  a  Foreword  by  Thomas  Hardy.  Ordnance 
Map 

47  LUTON  CHURCH.    By  Constance  Isherwood.    With  Plan 

48  *READING  AND  ITS  SURROUNDINGS.     By  A.  H.  Anderson. 

Ordnance  Map   . . 

49  *SUTTON    AND    ITS    SURROUNDINGS.     By  F.  Richardsl 

Ordnance  Map   . . 

50  *  WATFORD  AND  ITS  SURROUNDINGS.    By  Walter  Moore. 

Ordnance  Map 

*  Ready  JUNE,  1906. 


I/' 

6d. 

2/6 

I/' 

1/6 

li- 

1/' 

I/' 

ed. 

2/' 

I/' 

2/6 

I/' 

I/' 

6d. 

I/' 

6d. 

I/' 

6d. 

1/6 

1/' 

2/' 

1/' 

2/6 

— 

1/' 

6d. 

1/' 

6d. 

2/' 

1/' 

1/' 

6d. 

2/- 

I/' 

2/' 

1/' 

2/' 

1/' 

2/' 

I/' 

2/' 

li- 

I/' 

ed. 

2/- 

li- 

I/- 

ed. 

2/' 

U- 

2/- 

u- 

2/' 

11- 

Handbooks  for  many  other  Towns  and  Districts  are  in  active 
preparation. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T.  Andrews  &  Co., 


New  and  Second-Hard  Instruments  by 
all  the  Best  Makers  for  Sale  or  Hire,  or 
on  the  Hire  Purchase  System. 

A     LARGE  DISCOUNT 
FOR  CASH. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED  BECHSTEIN  PIANOS. 


Pianoforte, 
Organ,  and 
Mudc  Saloon 


TUNINGS  singly  or  by  yearly  contract  by  a  large  staff  of  experienced  and 
thorough'y  competent  Tuners. 

MUSIC    DEPARTMENT.  . 
The  largest  and  most  complete  stock  in  the  neighbourhood.     Ail  Sheet  Music 
in  stock  at  Store  prices,  viz.?  One  thiid  of  published  price. 
All  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments  supplied.    Strings  and  Fittings  of  every 
description.    String  and  Military  Bands  for  Balls,  At  Homes,  etc. 

144  HIGH  ST.,  GUILDFORD;  and  at  FARNHAM 
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INWOOD  &  Co., 

(J.  B.  COOMRES) 

Coal  &  Coke  Merchants^ 

  SILKSTONE,  STEAM,   

ANTHRACITE  &  KITCHEN  COAL. 
Special  Quotations  for  Truck  Loads. 


Cottif  Cake  and  Manure 
 Mer  chants*  

DEALERS  IN   HAY,  STRAW,  MILLERS'  OFFAL  & 
MOSS  LITTER,  GARDEN  &  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS 
OF   BEST  QUALITY. 

1  High  Street  &  Bridge  Street, 
 Godalming* 


Sole  Agents  for  "Gip"  Pig  Food.  Agents  for  Armitage's 
Dry  Chicken  Food,  Molassine  Feeding  Meals,  Waterglass 
(the  best  egg  preservative),  Spratt's  Dog  Biscuits  and 
Poultry  Meals,  Thorley's  Cake,  Cattle  and  Poultry  Foods. 


INWOOD  &  Co., 

(J.  B.  COOMBES) 

I  High  Street  &  Bridge  Street^ 

GODALMING. 
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ESTABLISHED  1886. 


JOHN  PALMER 

PIANOFORTE  AND  . 
MUSIC  WAREHOUSE, 

16  High  St.,  Godalming. 

PIANOS  and  ORGANS  for  Sale  or  Hire, 
and  on  the  Three  Years^  System. 

TUNINGS  regularly  in  all  Districts. 
MUSIC  at  Store  Prices  for  Cash. 


Boats, 
Punts  and 
Canoes  on 
Hire. 


Boats 

Bought, 

Housed 

and 

Sold. 


Delightful 
Trips  to 
Guildford, 
Ripley, 
and 

Wey  bridge' 
on-Thames. 


Tnc  New  Boat  House, 


(Seven  minutes  from  Farr.ccmbe  Station). 

ALFRED   LEROY,  Proprietor. 


GODALMING. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE 

To 

Town  Clerks, 

Clerks  of  Local  Authorities, 
Secretaries  of  Advertising  and  Town 
Improvement  Committees. 

 '»-^4>-^  

IF  you  are  interested  in  and  wish  to  draw 
public  attention  to  a  particular  Town 
or   District,  the   issue  of   a  Homeland 
Handbook  would  effectually  assist  you. 

These  Volumes  are  written  by  authors 
having  special  local  knowledge,  are  well  illus- 
trated and  attractively  produced. 

They  are  not  ephemeral  in  character, 
but  are  read  and  used  by  the  class  of  public 
to  which  you  wish  to  appeal,  and  are  sold 
in  London  and  the  provinces  through  the 
usual  channels  of  the  Book  trade. 

All  particulars  as  to  their  issue  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the 

GENERAL  MANAGER, 

The  Homeland  Association  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Touring  in  Great  Britain, 

Association   House,    22    Bride    Lane,   Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.G. 
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Hg^  JL  Telegraphic  Address : 

^  1^^^^   f    ^  "GRAY,  GODALMING." 

Job  IViaster, 

I  CHARTERHOUSE  ROAD,  GODALMING, 

SURREY. 

Stables:  **  King's  Arms," 
 Royal  Hotel  Yard.  


OPEN  AND  CLOSED  CARRIAGES  FOR  HIRE 
OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


Orders  by  Post  or  Telegram  receive  prompt  attention. 
Terms  Moderate. 


108  QUEEN  VICTORIA  ST.,  LONDON,  EC. 
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WHERE  TO  STAY  AT  GODALMING. 

TELEPHONE  No.  0188. 

KING'S  ARMS 
ROYAL  HOTEL 

GODALMING. 


First-class  Family  and  CommerciaL 
Every  Accommodation  for  Visitors. 
Excellent  Cuisine.  Luncheons, 
Dinners,  and  Teas  a  Speciality* 
Terms  very  Moderate.  Parties 
Catered  for.  Electric  Light.  Horses 
and  Carriages  of  every  description. 

MOTOR  GARAGE. 


a  R.  BURT  -  Proprietor. 
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R.  Solsbury  ^  Sons, 


The  Watch  and  Clock 

Makers  and  Jewellers. 

56  High  Street,  Guildford, 

 ALWAYS  SHOW  SOMETHING  NEW  IN  

Watches,  Clocks,  Jewellery, 
Fancy   Silver   Articles,  &c. 

FORMING  '  SUBSTANTIAL  -  AND 
LASTING  SOUVENIRS  FROM  THIS 
DELIGHTFUL  -  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


SOUVENIRS  of  the  TOWN  in  GREAT 
0  0  VARIETY,  including  SPOONS.  0  0 


WATCH  REPAIRS,  CLOCK  REPAIRS. 
OPTICAL  REPAIRS,  JEWELLERY 
  REPAIRS.   

IT  is  very  important  that  you  send  your  repairs 
to  a   firm   whose    work    can   always  be 
AN  relied  on. 

ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE  ^^^^  *         °^        most  experienced  men 

POST  FREE  under  our  immediate  personal  supervision. 

^  We  guarantee  best  class  work  at  very  moderate 

charges. 
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ESTABLISHED  1774. 


Guildford's  Oldest  Established  Genuine 
Pharmacy.  Replete  with  Modern  Require- 
mants»  and  thoroughly  up-to-date.  Best 
Quality  Drugs  and  Chemicals  at  lowest 
prices  for  cash.  Under  direct  personal 
supervision. 

Oxygen  G&s  kept  in  stock. 


Wflller  Martin 

=  ona  Co.  = 


Dispensing,  Family, 
Photographic  and  Analytical 

CHEMISTS,  &c. 


68  High  Street,  Guildtord. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPARTMENT. 

Largest  Stock  in  the  District 
to  select  from.  Every  Requisite 
connected  with  the  Art  supplied 
at  lowest  prices  for  cash. 


L.  INMAN,  M.P.S. 

Proprietor. 


Telegrams:     HORTON,  Godalming." 


Telephone  18. 


ESTABLISHED  1876. 


Folher  %  Horton,  f.a.i. 

Auctioneers^  Surveyors,  Valuers, 
House,  Estate  &  Insurance  Agents, 

THE  AUCTION  MART, 
Railway  Approach,  GODALMING. 


AUCTION  SALES  Of  eveiy  description  held  at  The  AUCTION 
 MART  GODALMING,  or  elsewhere. 

PRINTED   REGISTER    Of  all  the  principal  Residences  to  be  Let 

 ^  or  Sold  sent  gratis  on  receipt  of  application 

stating  requirements. 


WHERE   TO   SHOP  AT  GODALMING. 


The  Godalming  Droperg  Co. 


40, 41  i  42  High  St.,  Godolming. 


